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Art. 1—THE FIRST YEAR OF CONSERVATIVE 
GOVERNMENT. 


SPEAKING at the beginning of the election campaign of 
October 1951, Mr Churchill said: ‘ We make no promise 
of easier conditions in the immediate future. Too much 
harm has been done in these last six years for it to be 
repaired in a few months. Too much money has been 
spent for us to be able to avoid another financial crisis. 
It will take all our national strength to stop the downhill 
slide and set us back on the level, and after that we shall 
have to work up.’ 

In a broadcast on Feb. 22, 1951, three months after he 
had assumed office as Prime Minister, he returned to the 
same metaphcr when he said: ‘If a train is running on 
the wrong lines downhill at sixty miles an hour it is no 
good trying to stop it by building a brick wall across the 
track. That would only mean that the wall was shattered, 
that the train was wrecked, and the passengers mangled. 
First yon have to put on the brakes. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has already done that and the train is 
coming under control and can be stopped. Then the 
engine has to be put into reverse. We have to go back 
along the line till we get to the junction. Then the 
signalman has to switch the points and the train has to 
be started again on the right line, which, I am telling you 
beforehand—please remember it—is uphill all the way. 
On an ordinary railway this might cause quite a long delay. 
In the vast complex evolution of modern life and govern- 
ment it will take several years. We require at least three 
years before anyone can judge fairly whether we have 
made things better or worse.’ 

On many occasions since, he and others speaking with 
authority for the Conservative Party have emphasised the 
need to suspend judgment and have repeated that the first 
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task before the Government was to stop the ‘downhill 
slide.’ 

It is against this objective therefore that the achieve- 
ments of the Conservative Government in its first year of 
office must be judged. How far have they, in fact, suc- 
ceeded in halting the steady and quickening deterioration 
in the country’s affairs ? 

The outlook when the present Government took office 
was black indeed. Abroad our prestige was lower probably 
than it had been for centuries, if not for all time. Mr 
Ernest Bevin’s gallant attempt to uphold our position 
amongst the nations of the world had been largely nullified 
by the obvious refusal of his political colleagues to give him 
full and loyal support. His untimely death was followed 
by months of incompetent handling of our affairs, culmina- 
ting in the final indignity and shattering loss of Abadan. 

Our economic position was desperate. Years of profli- 
gacy had eaten up our own resources and 2,000,000,000/. 
of free gifts from the U.S.A., Canada, and others of our 
friends. The balance of our trade with the world, and in 
particular with the dollar countries, was heavily against 
us and growing steadily worse. The drain on our reserves 
of gold and dollars had almost ‘ cleaned out the barrel’ 
and those reserves were being depleted at such a rate that 
we were within eight months of national bankruptcy. 

In our purely domestic affairs the position was little 
better. Government expenditure continued to mount, the 
Civil Service continued to expand, the cost of living con- 
tinued to rise, and taxation remained at a crippling level. 
Pensioners and others with fixed incomes were hard put 
to it to meet the increased prices. The re-housing pro- 
gramme was, at best, static and the Socialist target of 
200,000 new dwellings a year was not reached—in fact, 
the rate of house production was actually falling. 

What is the position after a year’s Conservative govern- 
ment ? 

In international affairs we have begun to regain some- 
thing of our old prestige. We are no longer flouted and 
ignored. With improvement in our economic position 
and a more clear-cut and decisive direction of our foreign 
policy our influence in world affairs has steadily increased. 

In the economic field the drastic tightening of credit, 
the raising of the Bank Rate and the limitation of imports 
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have had almost dramatic effect. Whereas at the time of 
the General Election we were spending abroad 700 million /. 
a year more than we were earning, the position has so 
improved that there is little doubt that by the end of the 
year (1952) we shall be in balance with the dollar countries 
and with the world as a whole. 

As a consequence largely of the improved trading posi- 
tion and of the concerted action taken by the Common- 
wealth countries after the meeting of their Finance 
Ministers, the drain on our reserves which in the last 
quarter of 1951 was at the rate of 1,400,000,000/. a year, 
and brought us within eight months of national bank- 
ruptcy, is now a mere trickle, and if the trend shown by 
the most recent Economic Survey continues we should 
soon begin to see a gradual rebuilding. 

At home, the growth of Government expenditure, apart 
from rearmament, has been stopped and in spite of rising 
costs has already begun to fall. The Civil Service no 
longer expands. Instead, a reduction of nearly 15,000 has 
already been made, bringing the total to the lowest figure 
for the past 10 years. 

The cost of living is still rising, though at less than half 
the 1951 rate. The rise is almost entirely due to the 
reduction of the food subsidies, and this has been offset 
by reduced taxation and increased social benefits, particu- 
larly for the lower-income groups. Reduction of subsidy, 
petrol tax, and other charges have increased the cost of 
living by a total of 170,000,000/. a year; relief of taxation, 
increased pensions and allowances, and other increases of 
Social Service benefits amount to 23,000,000/., so that as 
a whole the people have 60,000,000/. more of their money 
left them to spend as they wish. 

Pension rates, disability and dependants’ allowances, 
family allowances, scales of public assistance—all have 
received a first instalment of increases. No less than 
5,060,000 pensioners benefit directly from increases and are 
better off by over 20,000,000/. after allowing for the in- 
creases in the cost of food, and over 2,000,000 taxpayers 
have been exempted from income tax. 

The housing drive becomes daily more effective. The 
number of completed houses is up by over 21 per cent., 
of houses in construction by 20 per cent., of houses started 
by some 31 per cent. The production of bricks and other 
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essential raw materials has been speeded up and stocks 
substantially increased. 

These results have been achieved without detriment to 
the other Social Services. As instances the expenditure 
on education, the number of teachers, and the rate of 
completion of school buildings are all higher than they were 
in 1951 and there has been a considerable increase in the 
number of nurses and the number of ‘manned’ hos- 
pital beds from 479,000 in September 1951 to 485,700 
in September 1952. 

Here, then, are some of the facts. They record achieve- 
ments of which the Government have every right to be 
proud, and mark the fulfilment of a very considerable part- 
of the promises made in the election manifesto. There is 
certainly nothing here to merit the unpopularity which 
until recent months the Government undoubtedly suffered 
or to warrant the vigorous, outspoken, and at times bitter 
criticism to which it has been subjected by some of its own 
supporters in the country. 

There were probably three reasons for this discontent— 
firstly the disappointment of hopes set impossibly high ; 
secondly the failure of the Government to put its case over 
to the public ; and thirdly quite genuine doubts as to the 
determination of the Conservative Government to break 
completely with Socialist policies and to develop a vigorous 
Conservative policy of its own. 

As to the first of these causes, there is no doubt a very 
large number of people—not by any means Conservatives 
only—who hoped and indeed believed that a Conservative 
Government could and would effect a revolution in the 
conduct of our affairs. They expected the immediate 
abandonment of Government purchasing and of controls 
of almost every kind. They looked for the immediate de- 
nationalisation of road transport and of steel, the ‘ repeal ’ 
of the Town and Country Planning Act, drastic reduction 
of Government expenditure and of taxation, the amend- 
ment of the Rent Restriction Act, the removal of all 
obstacles in the way of our trade such as G.A.T.T., and 
the summoning of a top-level Empire conference to formu- 
late a full Empire policy. They hoped too for increased 
rations or, better still, for the abandonment of rationing 
and a fall in the cost of living. 

All of these objectives are set in the Government’s 
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programme, but are clearly not all obtainable at once. 
Optimism of this kind was never justified (nor indeed did 
it ever make sense), and certainly no encouragement of 
such wild hopes has ever been given by responsible leaders 
of the Party. The Prime Minister has consistently warned 
the country that it must take at least three years for the 
steps his Government are taking to show any dramatic 
results, and it may well be that in some directions at least 
this will prove to be an under-estimate. 

The fact that despite warnings and in the face of com- 
mon sense, so many people still held on to these extrava- 
gant hopes can only be explained by the almost superhuman 
failure of the Government to state its case and of the 
Party’s own organisation to press it home. 

Although constantly and insistently urged to tell the 
people the facts, there has been no clear account of the 
situation with which the Government were faced when 
they took office. Individual Ministers and others have 
made speeches, bits of information have ‘ leaked out ’ here 
and there, but the Party’s propaganda and publicity 
organisation—if, indeed, anything worthy of the name 
exists—has completely failed to produce: any compre- 
hensive picture or to build up public opinion to a realisa- 
tion of the straits in which the present Government found 
the country when it took office. 

Having failed to make clear the problems which faced 
it, the Government have failed also to give any sufficient 
explanation of the drastic measures, financial and economic, 
which were taken and the effects which they were intended 
to produce. The speeches of the Chancellor have dealt 
admirably with these matters, but for want of ‘ follow up’ 
his explanations have failed to reach more than a small 
section of the people. The unpleasant and unwelcome 
character of the cure has been and is still being con- 
stantly and quite unnecessarily emphasised, but little or 
nothing is done to relate the cure to the remarkable im- 
provement in the patient’s health. 

Equally the announcement of the action taken to give 
effect to the programme on which the Government was 
elected has been deplorably bad both in method and in 
timing. Improvements in rations, increases in pensions, 
family allowances, Service pensions and dependants’ 
allowances, reductions in income tax and purchase tax, 
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removal of controls, freeing of markets—all these have 
been allowed to pass almost without comment and some, 
indeed, almost without mention save in official organs or 
in the sedate semi-official columns of press Parliamentary 
reports. There has been neither preliminary build-up nor 
adequate follow-up such as every businessman knows is 
essential if a story is to be ‘ got over.’ 

Two examples will illustrate the failure of the Govern- 
ment’s and the Conservative Party’s publicity services. 

First there was the business of the heavy increase in 
passenger transport charges announced within a few weeks 
of the Government taking oifice. The wave of indignation 
which swept the country—and particularly London—when 
these increases, one of the first-fruits of nationalisation, 
were announced was overwhelming. And yet it was not 
until the Socialist Party had largely succeeded in ‘ father- 
ing ’ these increases on the Tory Party, which had sat day 
after day and night after night fighting the Socialist 
Transport Bill in the House of Commons, that any attempt 
was made to exonerate the Governmer.t and to place the 
blame where it belonged. 

Another example of the failure of Conservative Party 
propaganda to rebut misrepresentations of the Opposition 
is the success of the Socialist Party’s campaign to stigmatise 
the reduction of the food subsidies as a breach of election 
pledges. In the party political manifesto issued before 
the election the following clear and unequivocal statement 
was made: ‘ Food subsidies cannot be radically changed 
in present circumstances, but later we hope to simplify the 
system and by increases in family allowances, taxation 
changes, and other methods, to ensure that public money is 
spent on those who need help and not, as at present, upon 
all classes indiscriminately.’ 

This is precisely and in detail what the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer achieved by the provisions of the Budget 
and the Finance Bill which followed. Budget reduction 
in the amount of food subsidies amounts to 150 million 1., 
and against this he provided for reliefs almost entirely to 
the lower income groups of 240 million J. per year, made 
up of (a) reduction of income tax 180 million /. per year, 
(6) increases in family allowances 37 million J. per year, 
(c) increases in pensions, disability allowances, and national 
assistance benefits 23 million /, 
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It is fantastic that in the light of these facts the Socialist 
attack on the reduction of food subsidies should have been 
allowed the great measure of success with which it has 
undoubtedly met. 

This whole business of ‘ Public Relations ’ is largely a 
development of the last half-century. The rapid growth 
of newspaper circulation, the coming of broadcasting and 
now of television have created for the political parties— 
and particularly for the party in office—a whole series of 
new problems, the solution of which involves questions of 
principle as well as of practice. 

It is no longer sufficient for a political party merely to 
abuse its opponents in general terms and appeal to its 
supporters to vote a ‘ticket.’ Each party must expound 
its policy and its intentions in detail and if elected to office 
must justify its actions. 

A great deal of this is clearly the responsibility of the 
party organisation itself, but of recent years there has 
been a growing tendency for the party in office to make 
use of organisations paid for out of public funds to forward 
party propaganda. 

The Public Relations Officers of the Government De- 
partments and the Central Government organisation of 
‘information ’ were a natural product of the exceptional 
conditions of the world wars. The original and proper 
function of these organisations was to translate official 
instructions into plain-man’s English to ensure that the 
steps required by the Government in the interest of public 
safety and the pursuance of the war were understood and 
were in fact taken. It was a natural development to use 
this machinery of P.R.Os. and Ministry of Information to 
combat false rumours, to check alarm and despondency, 
and to support public morale. 

All of this work undertaken on behalf of a National 
Coalition Government fully justified the expenditure of 
public money. But with the return of party political 
government the limits of Government public relations had 
clearly to be reconsidered. 

The story of Fascism in Italy, Nazi-ism in Germany, 
and, so far as it is possible to judge, Communism in Russia 
had shown clearly that the first step towards the Totali- 
tarian State was the improper use of Government organs 
of information and the suppression or limitation of 
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alternative means of forming public opinion. It has been, 
therefore, not a little alarming to see the official P.R.Os. 
going far beyond the field of interpretation and explanation 
and becoming first exponents and then advocates of 
Government policy. And the anxiety has been in no way 
lessened by the vehement Socialist demands for a Press 
Council to ‘ influence’ if not to control the presentation 
of ‘ news’ and editorial comments, and Socialist insistence 
that the B.B.C. should remain a monopoly, controlled by a 
body of governors appointed by the Government of the day. 

In an obvious and very proper desire to put an end to 
this dangerous trend, the present Government would seem 
to have gone too far in the opposite direction. If the 
facts of the situation in which the country finds itself and 
of the action the Government has taken and is taking to 
alter the position are not to be clearly stated by the 
Government P.R.Os. and by the C.O.I., it would surely be 
better—and a substantial economy—to get rid of these 
organisations altogether and use the normal advertising 
services of the press and other agencies for Government 
announcements, as was done before 1914 and largely 
between the two wars. But whatever means are used for 
presenting the bare facts, it remains the responsibility and 
indeed the duty of the party in office to keep the public 
fully informed of the development of party policy and of 
the action taken by the Government which they control 
to translate that policy into action. 

It has, too, a duty to those who worked and voted to 
return it to power to inform them fully of what is happen- 
ing and to justify, if it can, the trust which has been 
reposed in them. 

In this duty the Conservative Party has lamentably 
failed. The facts are—beyond doubt—that during its 
first year of office the Government has fully redeemed the 
promise made by the Conservative leader on taking office 
that they would call a halt to the rush downhill to disaster 
which had developed during the last three years of Socialist 
Government, that it has already implemented or begun to 
implement the big majority of the detailed pledges in its 
election manifesto, and that it is ready now to proceed 
to the next stage of undoing some of the major errors of 
the last administration, the nationalisation of road trans- 
port, steel, and civil aviation, the ill-conceived Town and 
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Country Planning Act, the closing of the Liverpool Cotton 
Exchange, and so on. 

Yet it is surely fair to say that the Conservative Party 
machine has completely failed to bring these facts home 
to the ordinary man or woman voter. Their efforts to do 
so have lacked cohesion—and indeed coherence—and have 
shown a pathetic ignorance of the most elementary prin- 
ciples of publicity. 

Much more serious is the criticism of many well- 
informed Conservatives who are satisfied that very con- 
siderable progress has been made, but who have serious 
doubts as to the determination of the Government to make 
a clear break with Socialist practice and to develop a fully 
Conservative policy. They feel that the Government, 
because of their small parliamentary majority, are unduly 
ready to improvise and to compromise and they argue 
that, on the contrary, the best chance the Conservative 
Party has of increasing its majority at the next election is 
to emphasise rather than play down the fundamental 
differences between Conservative and Socialist philosophy 
and ideas. The ordinary voter, they say, understands 
black and white, but is not interested in grey. 

So these critics, and they are many, want to see a much 
clearer intention to get away from the detailed ‘ planned 
economy.’ They want to see risks taken to get rid of 
rationing and controls ; they want real incentives restored 
not only for the ordinary worker but for management and 
for the investor who is ready to provide risk capital ; they 
want a more energetic policy of Empire cooperation and 
development and the removal of obstacles, such as G.A.T.T., 
which stand in the way of the effective pooling of the vast 
resources of the British world. 

Undoubtedly the most serious example of Conservative 
policy being, as it would seem, subordinated to expediency 
was the imposition of the Excess Profits Levy. The 
Budget and the financial policy of the new Government 
has already proved itself wise, realistic, and effective. It 
is therefore the more to be regretted that the Chancellor 
should have imposed a tax on industry which not only 
offends against all Conservative ideas of sound taxation 
policy, but also fails to implement in essential features the 
aims of the pre-election pledge which it was his avowed 
intention to honour. 
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The ‘ pledge ’ was clear enough: ‘ We shall set our face 
against the fortuitous rise in company profits because of 
the abnormal process of rearmament. We shall accord- 
ingly impose a form of Excess Profits Tax to operate only 
during this exceptional period.’ 

The promise was to impose a discriminatory tax which 
would attack extra profits arising out of the rearmament 
programme. Experience of similar taxation during the 
First World War had surely proved such discrimination to 
be impossible. This indeed was freely conceded by the 
Chancellor and his friends in the Budget discussion, and 
the only justification for the new tax which was offered 
was that the Government was committed by its pledges 
to take from industry generally a larger share of the larger 
profits which assumedly would arise from the injection of 
rearmament expenditure into our normal economy. 

The Conservative conception of a sound economy de- 
veloping and expanding out of its own ‘fat’ certainly 
demanded that the burden of taxation on industry should 
be reduced rather than increased. The profits left to 
industry by the Socialist scale of taxation were already 
insufficient to provide for current maintenance and re- 
placement at to-day’s prices of obsolete or obsolescent 
plant, still less for development or expansion. 

But if the substance of the tax is bad, its form is worse. 
It falls most harshly on those companies who have shown 
most enterprise and initiative, it penalises especially those 
who have made the greatest and most successful efforts to 
develop export trade, and, coupled with the ‘ compensa- 
ting ’ reduction in Profits Tax, actually rewards the un- 
enterprising. 

For such a tax Conservatives can find no justification. 
They can see in it only an attempt to ‘appease’ un- 
informed Trades Union opinion by blindly honouring an 
ill-considered undertaking given in the heat of an election 
campaign and clearly without any proper consideration 
of the grave injury which increased taxation must inflict 
on our already overburdened industry. 

The * doubters ’ are concerned also to see less hesitancy 
and firmer hands in the administration of the Government 
departments. There is a feeling that too big a share of 
responsibility still remains with the Civil Service. There 
is no suggestion that the Civil Servants themselves seek 
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to maintain any undue influence or power. It is realised 
that after six years of Sdcialist Government the officials 
found themselves willy-nilly carrying far more responsi- 
bility for policy than they should and that it is not easy 
to get back to the honourable tradition of the Civil Service 
that Ministers make policy and Civil Servants carry it out. 

Whatever the explanation may be, there has certainly 
been a good deal of the fiimbling and hesitation character- 
istic of bureaucracy, and many Ministers seem to need the 
exhortation which the Prime Minister during the war gave 
to one of his colleagues—‘ I wish I could persuade you to 
try to overcome the difficulties instea:l| of merely entrench. 
ing yourself behind them.’ It is for the permanent 
officials to point out difficulties, but it is the responsibility 
of Ministers not to allow their aim to be deflected unless 
the difficulties are completely insurmovntable. 

Hesitancy of this kind has been seen in the approach 
to the removal of controls, the re-opening of the Liverpool 
Cotton Exchange, the de-rationing of tea, and, most 
serious of all, the failure to make any clear declaration as 
to the Government’s attitude to G.A.T.T., which Con- 
servatives generally believe seriously restricts the develop- 
ment of Empire Trade and Empire resources without 
adequate compensation in other directions. 

Some of these measures, like the promised new legisla- 
tion to deal with road transport, steel, and Town and 
Country Planning, clearly belong to the second stage in 
the Government’s plan, but the delay in announcing its 
views on G.A.T.T. seems to arise solely out of the failure 
to call a full Commonwealth and Empire Conference to 
discuss it. There has undoubtedly been disappointment 
throughout the Conservative Party that in the press of 
events it has not been possible to take this step sooner, and 
it is greatly to be hoped that at the conference which is 
to assemble quite soon a clear line in accord with real 
Conservative policy will be taken. 

In the new session the Government have to proceed to 
the second stage in the programme laid down by the Prime 
Minister—reversing the engine and pushing the train back 
to the point where it left the right track. They will be 
concerned primarily with undoing what they believe to 


have been wrong in the legislative and administrative acts 
of the Socialist Government. 
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In particular they will carry through legislation to break 
the State monopoly of long-range road transport, to restore 
the steel industry to private ownership and management, 
with safeguards to protect the public interest, and to 
remedy some of the worst evils of the Town and Country 
Planning Act. 

But they will be expected also to go much further than 
they have in breaking the stranglehold which Government 
Departments and Government machinery have on industry 
and commerce. Our economic position demands that 
industry should be freed of the restrictive regulations and 
controls which discourage and even prevent enterprise 
and stultify effort. This means removing controls over 
raw material supplies, manufacturing programmes, and 
market development. Above all, incentives to greater effort 
must be increased at all levels. Taxation, particularly of 
business enterprise, must be reduced, and if the necessary 
reductions in Government expenditure cannot be made 
without—to use the Chancellor’s words—‘ drastic changes 
of policy,’ then those drastic changes must be made. It 
must not be assumed that such drastic changes would 
necessarily fall mainly, if at all, on the essential Social 
Services. The mere act of letting industry alone would 
mean substantial reductions in the size and the cost of the 
Civil Service. Reduction, if not complete elimination, 
of food rationing would mean further economies, and the 
winding up of whole departments no longer fully needed or 
the absorption by other departments of what remains of 
their function would save both money and manpower. 

One thing is certain—the primary duty of the Govern- 
ment at this stage is to take in the domestic field those 
drastic steps it has already taken in the field of inter- 
national trade to restore our economy to a sound basis. 
This means severe reduction of public spending both at 
the centre and by the Local Authorities so that the present 
unbearable burden of taxation may be reduced. This 
applies particularly to the taxation of industry. There 
is not, as Socialists so often assert, any contradiction be- 
tween the repeated statements of industrialists that they 
are being taxed to.a standstill and the announcement at 
the same time of high profits. The high profits of the last 
few years have come partly from the persistence of a 
seller’s market, but also very largely from the wise use of 
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reserves accumulated out of past profits. Present taxation 
makes any such accumulation to-day quite impossible, 
with the inevitable consequence that industry will not be 
able to make any comparable developments in the future. 

So much for the administrative and economic problems 
which face the Government in the second stage of their 
task. There seems no reason to doubt that they will be 
solved. But it cannot be too often repeated that mere 
administrative efficiency and political wisdom cannot of 
themselves cure our troubles. For this we need a chang); 
of heart. We need to get out of the fools’ paradise in 
which we have been living. We need to regain the sense 
of personal responsibility, the self-respect, the spirit of 
adventure, the confidence in our destiny which inspired 
the builders of our great Empire. How far has the present 
Government shown itself ready to lead the nation along 
this path ? Perhaps the clearest answer to this question 
is to be found in the spirit in which the Chancellor in his 
Budget approached the internal economic problems he 
had to solve. Two quotations from his Budget speech will 
serve to make his attitude clear. Speaking of the reduc- 
tion in the food subsidies and of the reliefs and allowances 
made to help meet the consequential increase in the cost 
of living, he said: ‘ Part of the object of this Budget is to 
restore a sense of reality to our personal as well as our 
national accounts. . . . J must leave it to the individual so 
to arrange his or her own personal budget as to meet the 
extra costs involved in this national Budget.’ 

And later in summing up the effect of the Budget 
proposals he said: ‘. . . Allits changes—the new revenue 
and the savings from further eeonomies—are being devoted 
to relieving hardship, reducing inequity, and providing 
fresh incentives. Solvency, security, duty, and incentive 
are our themes. Restriction and austerity are not enough. 
We want a system which offers us both more realism and 
more hope. These are the underlying purpose of the 
measures I have proposed, the deeper explanation of their 
character.’ 

More realism and more hope! That has been and still 
is the watchword of the Conservative Government. Add 
to this more responsibility for the people, and the future 
is assured. 


HAROLD WEBBE. 
Vol 291.—WNo. 595 
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Art. 2—THE THIRD MARQUESS OF SALISBURY AS 
EMPIRE BUILDER. 


THE year which begins to-day marks the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the death of the Lord Salisbury who was Prime 
Minister three times and Foreign Secretary four times— 
the least chronicled and the most worthy of study of all 
our recent Prime Ministers. Lord Salisbury, as is well 
known, abhorred publicity ; and his abnormal dislike of it 
and his reticence about himself seem to have survived him. 
During the year that has just end ‘, the Anglo-Egyptian- 
Sudanese crisis has produced admirable articles in the 
Press ; yet the decisive part played by Lord Salisbury in 
planning and directing the re-conquest, or rather the 
redemption, of the Sudan is hardly ever mentioned. It 
was entirely on his initiative that the Anglo-Egyptian 
campaign of 1896-98 was launched ; it was due to him, 
helped by Kitchener and Cromer, that the Sudan has been 
converted in half a century from a land of ignorance, want, 
rivalries, and oppression to a semi-independent and most 
prosperous community. Kitchener was at that time 
technically an Egyptian officer; Egyptian troops served 
him throughout his three-year campaigning; and Egypt 
took a nominal share of responsibility for the government 
of the province. It would not therefore be correct to 
speak of the Sudan as having been added to the British 
Empire by Lord Salisbury, although for forty years its 
development was virtually guided by Britain alone. But 
it is true to say that Lord Salisbury’s act of armed policy 
brought more than 55,000,000 inhabitants and 3,600,000 
square miles of territory under British protection. And 
apart from the Sudan Lord Salisbury’s diplomacy, almost 
entirely unaided by military action, added 25,000,000 
square miles and about 45,000,000 persons to the British 
dominions. He was therefore one of the greatest of our 
empire builders—perhaps the greatest. Only Chatham 
can be counted a rival, and the achievements of Chatham 
in India and Canada and Africa only bore fruit long after 
he himself was dead ; whereas Lord Salisbury lived to see 
the fulfilment of his policies in East, West, and Central 
Africa and among the islands of the Pacific. And these 
vast additions were made without armed clash against any 
European rival. 
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It was the accident of ill-health that first brought Lord 
Salisbury into contact with British dominions over the 
seas. Lord Robert Cecil was a delicate youth, whose stay 
at Oxford was shortened by the doctors. He was told to 
take a long sea-journey ; and more by chance than by 
design he embarked on a ship bound for South Africa. He 
stayed in Capetown long enough to attempt—in vain—to 
climb Table Mountain; and then went on to Australia, 
Tasmania, and New Zealand, where rough fare and outdoor 
life set him up again. Returning home again via Cape 
Horn, he completed his journey round the world, and the 
next year (1853) entered the House of Commons imbued 
with a great love of and belief in the British Empire. His 
interest in things imperial was further stimulated by his 
first ministerial appointment—in 1866, when Disraeli made 
him Secretary of State for India. 

But it was not until his own second premiership (1886-— 
1892) that he found himself officially involved in colonial 
questions and able to give expression to that deep and un- 
jingoistic imperialism which was so great a part of his 
political make-up. He was by nature best suited for the 
work of the Foreign Office, where he is generally ranked 
as second only to Castlereagh in the list of British Foreign 
Secretaries ; but it was precisely diplomatic skill which, 
as it happened, was required during the so-called Partition 
of Africa. 

Africa in the ’eighties became the focus of world affairs. 
The cutting of the Suez Canal had opened up its eastern 
shores to the shipping and the trade of Huropean coun- 
tries ; and, before that, missionaries, traders, and explorers 
had been plunging into the interior to make converts, make 
money, and make maps. Some of the most adventurous 
came from Scotland and England ; but Portugal had long 
been Africa-minded and France was trying to make up for 
loss of influence in Europe by extending her influence over- 
seas. She was encouraged to do so by Bismarck, who was 
only too pleased that she should turn her gaze away from 
the lost provinces of Alsace and Lorraine; and although 
Bismarck at first showed no great enthusiasm for colonisa- 
tion, the German imperialism which he himself had nur- 
tured in Europe cast envious eyes on the no-man’s-lands 
of Africa; and it was in fact with Germany that Lord 
Salisbury first found himself in serious conflict. 

B 2 
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The machinations of a disreputable German trader 
called Liideritz and the feebleness of the Liberal Cabinet 
had allowed the territory afterwards known as German 
South-West Africa to be annexed by Bismarck (with the 
exception of Walfisch Bay); and farther north Mr Glad- 
stone’s complaisance had also allowed a commercial 
traveller from the Fatherland to push up the Niger River 
with the help of British consuls to sign treaties with 
various native chieftains and leave a German flag behind 
him wherever he signed. By the time Lord Salisbury took 
over he found the Germans established at several points 
in East Africa as well. Here the Sultan of Zanzibar 
was the dominant potentate, having a vaguely defined 
suzerainty over the territory of the opposite mainland— 
which provided him with his chief source of revenue. He 
used to dispatch raiding-parties to the interior to seize 
slaves and sell them to Arab countries. This method of 
balancing his budget was an extreme inconvenience to 
Lord Salisbury, for the Sultan was a protégé of Britain ; 
and the Germans in the meantime had quarrelled with 
Zanzibar over the coastal strip, which was recognised as a 
German sphere of influence. Germany therefore was 
against the slave-raider, Britain his traditional friend ; and 
Italy, as suzerain of Somaliland, was quarrelling with the 
Sultan over the port of Kismayu (at its southern extremity). 
Both Bismarck and Crispi wished to bombard Zanzibar. 
Lord Salisbury demurred. He hated slavery with an 
almost passionate hatred ; but he saw no remedy in bom- 
bardment. He had somehow to maintain solidarity among 
the European Powers ; so when German and Italian naval 
forces were ordered to proceed towards Zanzibar he gave 
instructions to a British fleet to accompany them, not in 
order to share in a bombardment but jointly to abstain 
from bombardment. He succeeded in his purpose. White 
solidarity was precariously maintained ; and the British 
navy turned its attention to checking the trade in slaves. 

Germany’s next move, however, brought Britain and 
the Reich into open conflict. Behind and beyond the 
territory loosely owned by Zanzibar were thousands of 
miles of unclaimed and unexplored lands stretching up to 
the great lakes and the sources of the Nile. Here the most 
notable of German trader-explorers, Karl Peters, was ahead 
of his British rivals. He was in fact the founder of German 
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East Africa—to-day Tanganyika—and was now marching 
inland to Uganda. ‘There he signed a treaty with its king 
and persuaded him to declare the country a German Pro- 
tectorate. This did not prevent the African monarch from 
signing a similar treaty with the pioneers of the British 
East Africa Company, who arrived just a month after- 
wards. But Peters, oblivious of the double-dealing, con- 
tinued his self-imposed task of extending the German 
sphere to the upper waters of the Nile. He struck a north- 
easterly course behind the British East Africa territory 
(now Kenya) and, marching with his small band across the 
mountains and bush of Abyssinia, emerged on the Red Sea 
—only to find that his daring, ambitious, and apparently 
successful enterprise had been checkmated in London. 

Lord Salisbury and Bismarck had during the period of 
the German’s perilous journey been discussing respective 
British and German ‘rights’ in East Africa. The 
Wilhelmstrasse had two theories of the establishment of 
‘Olonial claims. One was that if you held coastal posses- 
sions you had the right to extend your claim inland to an 
unlimited distance from the sea ; the other was that if you 
marched behind another country’s settlement, planting 
flags as you went, you cut off that country from the 
interior—and the Wilhelmstrasse was ready to apply 
whichever of these contradictory theories best fitted the 
occasion. By a skilful application of first one and then 
the other Bismarck hoped to gain for Germany territory 
both north and south of Tanganyika, which would have 
carried the German colony across the areas respectively 
known as Uganda and Northern Rhodesia, and which in 
each case would have abutted on the Belgian Congo. The 
idea was already being entertained by Germany that the 
Belgian Congo might be obtainable by purchase, as might 
also some part of the Portugese empire in Africa; and so 
Germany saw a prospect of dominating Central Africa by 
holding a broad strip from the east coast to the west. 

To any such notion Lord Salisbury was resolutely 
opposed. He never gave open support to Cecil Rhodes’s 
great project of an all-British route from Capetown to 
Egypt; but he never would agree to any project of a rival 
Power which would make it impossible. He chose this 
moment, therefore, to introduce a new element into the 
Anglo-German negotiations, one which had been previously 
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mooted but never brought into the official discussions. 
Just as Bismarck tried to push France into Africa, so Lord 
Salisbury now pushed Bismarck back into Europe. He 
raised the question of ceding Heligoland. He saw that the 
stake he was playing for in Africa was a large one. The 
sacrifice of Heligoland was worth the securing of those 
large areas of Central Africa from falling into German 
hands ; and the gain to England would include the acknow- 
ledgment of a British protectorate over Zanzibar. Neither 
Parliament nor public opinion liked the proposal to cede 
Heligoland—and Queen Victoria was heartily on the side 
of publie opinion. Lord Salisbury had difficulty too with 
his own Cabinet. Fortunately for him the Admiralty were 
doubtful about the value of an advanced base which would 
become strategically untenable in the event of Anglo- 
German hostilities; and on the other side of the North 
Sea Kaiser Wilhelm II, already dreaming of becoming 
Admiral of the Atlantic at the head of a large German 
navy, was enthusiastically in favour of the exchange—an 
enthusiasm which hampered his own negotiators. Lord 
Salisbury had his way. He could not altogether prevent 
the junction of German African territory with the Belgian 
Congo ; but otherwise he got what he wanted. He secured 
in international law the rights of his country over Zanzibar 
and the whole of East Africa from the boundaries of the 
Sudan and Abyssinia to Witu and Mombasa in the south. 
He had made a better bargain than his contemporaries 
understood. For though Britain has twice since, in 1918 
and 1945, had Heligoland within her grasp, she has not 
considered it worth while to claim the retrocession of the 
island. 

A more severe quarrel, only terminated by a British 
ultimatum, was that with Portugal. Portugal, it is import- 
ant to remember, had been longer in Africa than any of 
her rivals, a fact which made her uncommonly stubborn 
in negotiation ; and she was more stubborn than ever when 
she had lately lost her transatlantic empire. She owned 
the coastal area from the Mozambique channel down to 
Delagoa Bay; and on the west coast of Africa the vast 
area generally known as Angola. The region in between 
was a no-man’s-land. What more natural than that 
Portugal should claim that intervening region? The 
mirage of possessing a broad east—west belt across central 
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Africa dazzled in turn Germany, Portugal, and France. 
And Portugal could unfold some kind of historical claim 
to it. Her pioneers had made vague maps of the region 
some 250 years before. There had been an Empire of 
Monomotapa which had been ceded to Portugal in 1630 
—a cession of which, Lord Salisbury protested, he could 
find no record at all. Coming down to modern times, the 
Lisbon Government argued that there were Portuguese 
settlers in the Shiré district—just south of Lake Nyasa— 
and that many of them had penetrated to the interior up 
the Zambesi river, which, moreover, formed a natural link 
between the east coast and Angola. 

Lord Salisbury was not impressed by any of these 
arguments. The ruined forts in the Zambesi basin which 
the Portuguese put forward as proving their claim of 
previous possession seemed to him to be proof rather of 
their abandonment of the region. And he knew of course 
that at this time Rhodes and Jameson were thrusting 
forward through what is now Southern Rhodesia, and that 
British settlers were becoming both more numerous and 
more active than the Portuguese. He was perhaps most 
of all influenced, though he did not officially advance the 
argument, by the reports he received of the low level to 
which the local white inhabitants had sunk. Deep down 
in Lord Salisbury’s character was a strong streak of 
idealism, which included a hatred of any kind of slavery 
and a belief in the civilising mission of the British race. 
Undoubtedly a leading motive for his firm and sometimes 
unreasoning opposition to the Portuguese claims was his 
inner conviction that it was better for Central Africans 
that their future should be in British rather than in 
Portuguese hands. 

Recriminatory despatches sped by telegraph and 
Queen’s messenger between London and Lisbon, but by 
the end of the year 1889 neither side had convinced the 
other. He was of course his own Prime Minister, and he 
had advised his Cabinet beforehand of the action he was 
prepared to take. Then on Jan. 6, 1890, he personally 
briefed the British Minister in Lisbon, Mr Petre, for making 
demands on the Portuguese Government which might lead 
to an ultimatum. Mr Petre was instructed to insist upon 
the evacuation by the Portuguese of territory occupied 
by British subjects or native tribes under British 
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protection ; and if this demand were refused he was to leave 
Lisbon. He would close the Legation, but not necessarily 
at once present an ultimatum. He was authorised to 
spend another 1001. on secret service. 

There was good reason for secret inquiries. The 
Portuguese Foreign Minister had assured Mr Petre that 
the Shiré district—where most of the settlers were British 
—had been evacuated. The British Consul in Mozam- 
bique, on the other hand, telegraphed that the adventurous 
Portuguese pioneer Major Serpa Pinto had not only led 
an expedition into the heart of that district but was openly 
boasting that another expedition was being organised to 
occupy Mashonaland. This was indeed to tread on British 
toes. What was an ultimatum in all but name went forth 
from Hatfield. The British Minister in Lisbon was to 
demand peremptorily that an order be sent to the Portu- 
guese Governor of Mozambique to withdraw all Portuguese 
troops that were on the Shiré or in Makololo country or in 
Mashonaland. If within 24 hours Mr Petre had not 
received visible evidence that such an order had been sent 
he and his staff were to leave Lisbon. 

No satisfaction being granted to his demand, Mr Petre, 
quite unhurriedly, prepared to leave ; and simultaneously 
the Channel fleet was ordered to sail for the coast of 
Portugal, while the. British squadron in East African 
waters quitted Zanzibar and headed south. The naval 
movements were quickly known in Lisbon, as they were 
meant to be. 

The Portuguese Government yielded. The prescribed 
orders were sent to Mozambique and a copy was handed 
to Mr Petre. Street rioting broke out in the capital. The 
windows of the British Legation were broken and the Royal 
Coat of Arms was wrenched from its stand at the British 
Consulate. The Foreign Minister, whose own windows 
had also been broken, courteously and of his own accord 
apologised to the British envoy, and considered that his 
own broken windows had justified his stubborn support of 
Pinto until he found himself ‘in presence of an imminent 
rupture’ with Great Britain. 

The issue was decided, but frontiers had not yet been 
exactly agreed; and their definition and demarcation 
proved to be a vexatious and protracted business. When 
a first provisional agreement was reached, the Cortes 
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rejected it out of hand. But British pioneers and traders 
were all this time pushing up northward from the Matopo 
Hills. And at one moment Lord Salisbury had to insist 
to Cecil Rhodes that he restore to the Portuguese the 
considerable area of Macequece, which lies on the route to 
Beira. It was contrary to his principles and his wishes to 
challenge the well-established rights of any other country. 
Delay, however, was worsening the situation for Portugal ; 
so in May 1891 the Lisbon Government announced its 
readiness to come to terms. The treaty was signed on 
June 11. 

Britain acquired the whole of those spacious lands 
which extended from the Boer Republic northward as far 
as Tanganyika and from Portuguese East Africa across to 
Angola. The central portion of the Zambesi basin became 
British. Mashonaland and Matabeleland were later united 
in what became known as Southern Rhodesia, of which the 
capital was named Salisbury. 

The African ambitions of the several European Powers 
were simultaneously pursued ; and all the time that he 
was dealing with German and Portuguese challenges Lord 
Salisbury was having to hold his own against France in 
western and northern Africa. During this decade, 1880- 
1890, French administrators had established a common 
hinterland for their colonies of Senegal, Guinea, and the 
Ivory Coast ; and in so doing had excluded the intervening 
territories of their rivals from their geographical interiors. 
Lord Salisbury never had a plan of his own for expansion 
in Africa ; but he had fixed policies on two points. One 
was, as has already been mentioned, that no Power should 
be allowed to create a territorial barrier longitudinally 
across the continent ; and the other was that the influence 
of France in Egypt and the Nile valley must by all legiti- 
mate means be diminished. His motive was not negative 
or merely obstructive. His mind was intent upon the 
rebuilding of Egypt, and this task was complicated at every 
turn by French pride in traditional rights. He also had 
in mind the redemption and restoration of the Sudan. 
With these objects in view, he had been inclined to be 
acquiescent about the claims of France on the opposite 
side of Africa. But now incidents began to multiply in 
that region, especially at the points where colony abutted 
on rival colony. French raiders pulled down Union Jacks ; 
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British officials supported an Arabian or African chieftain 
who had a grievance against the French. So Lord Salis- 
bury decided that the time had come for official inter- 
vention. The Paris Government was also of that opinion. 
The first task of each, therefore, was to produce maps 
which presented with some degree of accuracy the rivers 
and the swamps, the sandhills and the forests of regions 
unknown to cartographers; and a peculiar difficulty of 
the negotiations which followed was that the maps of the 
two Governments often differed, and were continually 
being altered in accordance with the latest reports of rival 
surveyors. 

In a characteristic despatch to the British Ambassador 
in Paris, Lord Dufferin and Ava, Lord Salisbury explained 
the differences between French and British colonial 
methods in Nigeria. ‘ France,’ he wrote, ‘ reached her 
objectives by large and constant expenditure and by a 
succession of military expeditions. She has overcome by 
arms the Almamy Ahmadoo, and she is now at war with 
the Almamy Samadu, who lays claim to vast regions in 
the interior. Great Britain, on the other hand, has 
adopted the policy of advance by commercial enterprise. 
She has not attempted to compete with the military 
operations of her neighbour.’ He went on to record that 
‘the traders of the River Niger Company had without the 
expenditure of Imperial funds, or the sacrifice of the life 
of a single British soldier, placed under the protection of 
the Crown the whole of the Lower, and a great part of 
the Central Niger.’ 

Pacific penetration was not always to be sufficient to 
establish British control of new territory, and minor 
colonial wars became frequent in the late ‘nineties and 
early 1900’s. But Lord Salisbury was able in the ’eighties 
to rely mainly upon the volunteer exertions of the Char- 
tered Companies. His part of the business was to guide, 
to control, and to legalise by means of treaties with foreign 
rivals. In two Agreements with France in 1889 and 1890 
he regularised the positions of the two rivals in West 
Africa. The frontiers of Gambia, Sierra Leone, and the 
Gold Coast were therein delimited; and the British 
Government recognised ‘ the sphere of influence of France 
to the South of her Mediterranean possessions, up to a 
line from Say on the Niger to Barruwa on Lake Chad.’ 
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This gave France almost the whole of the Sahara. She 
also obtained a free hand in Madagascar in return for 
renouncing her rights in Zanzibar. In the section of the 
Treaty relating to these islands Lord Salisbury obtained 
the incertion of a mutual ‘ Declaration’ to secure freedom 
of missionary work there—it was due to his foresight that 
when later General Galliéni, a raging anti-clerical, became 
Governor of Madagascar, neither the French bishop nor 
the French and British missionaries were expelled. 

Lord Salisbury considered he had made a good bargain 
in this final Agreement of Aug. 5, 1890, because he had 
diverted French energies from the north-east to the north- 
west of the continent. But the vast expanse of the Sahara 
allotted to France roused undue elation in that country 
and disproportioned criticism at home. Even ‘ The 
Times’ remarked that Lord Salisbury had displayed ‘a 
large liberality.’ The Foreign-Secretary-Prime-Minister 
answered the criticisms with his usual mixture of irony and 
compelling common sense. He declared that he and the 
French Ambassador, M. Waddington, had been giving away 
to each other mountains and rivers and lakes and ‘ had 
only been hindered by the small impediment that we never 
knew exactly where those mountains and rivers and lakes 
were.’ But when he laid the Agreement on the table of 
the House of Lords he defended his surrender of the vast 
stretches of the Sahara in the unlucky phrase which has 
become notorious. ‘It is necessary to judge land,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘ not merely from extent but also from value. 
This land is what agriculturists would call very “light ”’ 
land, that is to say the desert of Sahara.’ 

Unfortunately M. Waddington was listening to the 
speech in the gallery. He was deeply chagrined. He had 
worked so hard and had gained so much, and the French 
Government, whose position was rather insecure, had 
exploited his diplomatic achievement to their own advan- 
tage. The pained Ambassador sent a reproachful note to 
Lord Salisbury. ‘ No doubt the Sahara is not a garden,’ 
he wrote, ‘ and contains, as you say, much light land ; but 
your public reminder of the fact was, perhaps you will 
allow me to say, hardly necessary. You might well have 
left us to find it out.’ There is no record of an answer 


from Lord Salisbury. 


There were scores of minor colonial disputes with which 
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Lord Salisbury had to deal; and many of them offered 
opportunities for those ‘ graceful concessions ’ which have 
sometimes been cast in his teeth, but which he himself 
regarded as useful sacrifices to be set against the rock-like 
intransigence he showed when he considered important 
British interests to be involved. He discouraged any 
clamant ambition to take over the Savage Islands, for 
instance. ‘I hope you have not annexed the Savage 
Islands,’ he wrote to the Colonial Secretary in October 
1888. ‘ They are clearly in the German “ sphere of influ- 
ence’’.’ In Samoa he first sought a solution by joint rule, 
but later—in 1900—agreed to Germany taking those 
islands of the group which the Americans did not want— 
without any British participation. In 1887 he had made 
a more successful experiment in condominium with France. 
The New Hebrides have been administered by the two 
countries ever since, though not without acute mutual 
discomfort in the earlier stages ; and the original terms of 
the condominium had to be revised in 1906. 

After the formation of Lord Salisbury’s third Govern- 
ment in 1895 it was Joseph Chamberlain rather than Lord 
Salisbury who took the lead in colonial affairs; but the 
Prime Minister never let Foreign Affairs diminish his con- 
cern for the British Empire, and he still had some im- 
portant work to do. The recovery of the Sudan was his 
decision ; he conceived and directed the emancipation of 
that vast tropical region ; and he, with the help of Lords 
Cromer and Kitchener, gave it the half a century of British 
rule which has transformed an uncivilised wilderness into 
a well-regulated State. A full account of the episode of 
Fashoda, whic:. followed Kitchener’s Omdurman campaign, 
was given in the ‘ Quarterly Review’ on the occasion of 
its fiftieth anniversary (‘Q.R.,’ April 1948); no better 
example could be found of the thoroughness of Lord Salis- 
bury’s political preparation and diplomatic dexterity. 

Then came the Boer War—‘ Joe’s War,’ as Lord Salis- 
bury used to call it among his intimates. For he had left 
the negotiations with Kruger entirely in the hands of 
Chamberlain ; and, though he was never heard to criticise 
him, he had perhaps an inner conviction that he might him- 
self have been able to assert British rights and interests, 
as he had in so many parts of Africa, without resort to the 
‘ cruel arbitrament of war’ (his own phrase). Never for a 
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moment, however, did he disclaim his responsibility as 
Prime Minister. Once the war had begun he went out of 
his way to associate himself with the Colonial Secretary ; 
and keenly desirous though he was of laying down the 
burden of his office, he refused to contemplate retirement 
until the war should be over. The annexation of the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State on May 31, 1902, added 
167,465 square miles to the British Empire. He left office 
six weeks later, having brought more than 6,000,000 square 
miles of territory under British administration. Yet he 
would be the last person to regard himself as a great 
empire-builder. He never would take any credit for the 
results of his policy. ‘ With the result I have nothing to 
do,’ was a saying often on his lips. A deeply religious man, 
he did what he believed to be right—and left the outcome 
to God. The words of St Paul to the Corinthians exactly 
describe his outlook: ‘So then neither is he that planteth 
anything, neither he that watereth ; but God that giveth 
the increase.’ 

Mr Winston Churchill has written in ‘ My Early Life ’ 
(p. 179): ‘ Lord Salisbury played a greater part in gather- 
ing together the growing strength of the British Empire 
for a time of trial which few could foresee and none could 
measure than any other historic figure that can be cited.’ 
‘ Gathered together ’ is the right phrase, for it includes the 
impulse which he gave to Commonwealth unity. He may 
be succinctly described as having been in his lifetime the 
greatest auctor imperii of British history. The redemption 
of the Sudan had been a long-cherished and carefully 
planned project; but it was usually more by seeming 
accident or chance than by design that Lord Salisbury’s 
statesmanship became constructive. He did not seek to 
create opportunities, but was brilliant to seize them. So 
it was in 1887 and again in 1897, when Queen Victoria 
celebrated respectively her Golden and Diamond Jubilees. 
It was an innovation for the representatives of the chief 
British possessions overseas to assemble together in 
London. The first forerunner of a great series of Imperial 
Conferences was known as a Colonial Conference and con- 
sisted of only four members from overseas representing 
Canada, Australasia, South Africa, and Newfoundland. 
They were received by Lord Salisbury, but their meetings 
were presided over by the Secretary of State for the 
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Colonies, Sir Henry Holland (later Lord Knutsford) ; and 
it must be recorded that their proceedings attracted 
extremely little public attention. Even ‘ The Times’ was 
silent, except to report the speeches delivered at the 
Mansion House banquet which was held in their honour— 
and most of which were delivered by statesmen of the 
homeland, including the Honourable Edward Stanhope, 
who has the credit of having written out with his own 
hand all the invitations to this first Empire Conference.* 
The only firm decision taken was to recommend that to 
the title of Queen Victoria should be added ‘ and of the 
Colonies and Dependencies thereof.’ 

But the impulse had been given; the increase of 
imperial sentiment had come ; and the Colonial Conference 
held ten years later was a vastly more impressive affair. 
By this time Joseph Chamberlain was at the Colonial 
Office, and it was on his initiative that all the eleven 
colonial premiers were invited to attend, and that con- 
tingents of the Colonies’ armed forces took part in the 
procession. So the heads of the Governments of Canada, 
Newfoundland, New South Wales, Victoria, South Aus- 
tralia, Queensland, West Australia, Tasmania, New Zea- 
land, the Cape and Natal conferred together, while not 
only mounted and infantry soldiers from the Colonies 
marched through the streets of London but also ‘ dark 
auxiliaries from our Asiatic and African dependencies,’ as 
they were described in the Press. The troop of Indian 
cavalry indeed caused a sensation among crowds as yet 
unaccustomed to pageantry. 

When officially required to do so, Lord Salisbury 
attended a dinner or reception and made a suitable speech. 
‘ We are undertaking the great experiment,’ he said at a 
banquet held in the Imperial Institute, ‘ of trying to sustain 
such an empire entirely upon the basis of mutual goodwill, 
sympathy, and affection . . . it is the triumph of a moral 
idea in the construction of a great political organisation 
which is the object and the effort in which we have all 
joined.’ Chamberlain’s mind and speeches had been full 
of projects for federation and a Zollverein. Lord Salisbury 
played down the idea of any written Imperial constitution ; 





* Stanhope was Colonial Secretary at the time when it was decided to 
invite the overseas representatives, but was moved across to the War Office in 
the general reshuffle caused by the resignation of Lord Randolph Churchill. 
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but he did denounce two commercial treaties, one with 
Belgiuna and the other with Germany, which impeded inter- 
imperial free trade—and at the time he was attaching 
importance to maintaining good relations with the latter 
country. He showed that his predilection for foreign 
affairs would never be allowed to impede the growth of a 
healthy imperialism. 

Three years later Australia was declared a Common- 
wealth. Here again it was Chamberlain who played the 
more active part—the Colonial Secretary negotiated the 
agreement of unification between the not too pliant 
premiers of the separate Australian states. But to this 
great result Lord Salisbury’s sympathies and policies of a 
lifetime had contributed in no small degree ; and he now 
had the satisfaction of presiding over the transformation 
of the raw colony he had known half a century before into 
a nation, the greatness of whose future he foresaw with an 
almost mystic confidence. In his last important public 
speech, delivered in the Albert Hall on May 7, 1902, he 
used these memorable words about the peoples of the 
British Commonwealth: ‘ They will go on in their own 
power; in their own irresistible power, and I have no 
doubt they will leave combinations behind them which 
will cast into the shade all the glories that the British 
Empire has hitherto displayed.’ 

With this declaration of faith, so truly fulfilled, we can 
leave him. His part in empire building had, as we have 
seen, in the main been achieved by the method of diplo- 
macy ; but he had with deep understanding and consum- 
mate skill presided over and controlled the most urgent 
impulse of expansion that had moved the English people 
since the days of his Elizabethan ancestor Lord Burghley ; 
and we may surely welcome it as particularly appropriate 
and a happy omen in this present year, when our sister- 
nations from overseas will be having informal consultations 
at the time of the Coronation, that Lord Salisbury’s grand- 
son, the present Marquess, having previously been in 
charge of the Colonial Office, should also have held the key 
position of Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations. 


A. L. KENNEDY. 
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Art. 3.—BRITISH CHURCHES AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
RELATIONS WITH CHURCHES IN COMMUNIST- 
CONTROLLED COUNTRIES. 


AmonG the artificially induced obscurities of our time, few 
have been the subject of more private doubt and public 
debate than the position of organised Christianity un- 
naturally and physically divided into at least two worlds 
by Communist political control. In this country the 
question reduces itself mainly to doubt of the attitude, 
whether of action or of abstention, which the Churches in 
Britain should adopt towards Churches physically con- 
trolled, and churchmen politically manipulated, directly 
or indirectly by Russian political Communists, who declare 
their intention to destroy, as a rival, all independent 
organised revealed religion and the West, including there- 
fore Christianity and Britain. This is not, of course, a 
matter of any writer’s opinion, but of what they them- 
selves say of themselves. 

Whatever alleged zeal for Communism dressed in the 
trappings of a religion there may be in free countries by a 
neurotic or fanatic few who have never experienced Com- 
munism in practice, it is most doubtful whether among the 
720 million persons now under direct Communist control 
there are any less than 90 per cent. of those over the age of 
25 who are not disillusioned and feel not the slightest zeal 
for atheism in action or for Communism as such. 

Just as the average Englishman does not feel otherwise 
than friendly to the average Russian as a Russian, thus 
also the British conscious-Christian does not normally feel 
otherwise than fraternal to his brother-Christians as 
Christians, wherever they may be. In to-day’s complex 
international political position in Europe, the average 
British Christian asks himself what he ought and what he 
can do in his relations, if any, with his fellow-men of those 
curtained Churches whose home and foreign relations are 
totally controlled solely for the political profit of unrepre- 
sentative and self-declared missionary-atheist governments 
which are in turn controlled by a single dictatorial party 
who announce themselves as implacably hostile to universal 
Christianity as to Britain. 

In this case of conscience, have we not first to try to 
shed some light on the artificially obscured and obstructed 
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path along which we have been groping hopefully ? It 
would be difficult indeed for non-Christians to grasp the 
nature of the soil and seed of Christianity if they were not 
even acquainted with the Christian Bible with its picture 
of the long-vanished conditions of the soil of Christianity 
represented by the Old Testament, and with its description 
of the Jewish and Roman world represented in the New. 
But how many of those who are conscientiously anxious 
to do what is right and what is wise towards their fellow- 
men beyond the regrettable pale of Europe’s Limes 
Russiana, have taken the trouble to read, mark, and grasp 
the basic books which make intelligible the nature and 
aims of all Communist control? The Communist old 
testament is the ‘ Short History of the Communist Party,’ 
by J. Stalin, while the equivalent to a new testament is 
‘ Problems of Leninism ’ by the same author. 

The out-of-date works of Marx, written for European 
conditions which generally no longer exist, contained 
numerous ponderous prophecies which have been unful- 
filled and bitter condemnations of a Russia unsurprisingly 
similar to and governmentally less dictatorial than the 
Russia of to-day. Only a conveniently censored Marx is 
now permitted to circulate in Russia. It is the Com- 
munist old testament which interestingly lays down that 
‘the Marx-Leninist,’ that is, Communist, ‘ theory is not a 
dogma, but a guide to action,’ that is, to revolution. 

Between the two world-wars, Hitler conveniently pub- 
lished for us not only what his revolution of nihilism 
intended to do, but also how he intended to accomplish 
it. Relatively few of the threatened took the trouble to 
inform themselves at source, or to believe it if they did. 
Although even duller to read than Hitler’s ‘ Struggle,’ the 
Communist bible is not less illuminating. No man con- 
cerned with relations between the Churches in Communist- 
controlled countries and those of Britain can consider him- 
self competent until he has instructed himself in the anti- 
cult and anti-cultural bible of the other side. 

In the proper desire of the British Churches for friendly 
Christian relations with the curtained Churches of Europe, 
there is a further preliminary consideration which cannot 
properly be overlooked. It is manifest that Christian 
Russians whose youth have been exposed for thirty-five 


years to exclusive anti-religious teaching cannot reason- 
Vol. 291.—No. 595. Cc 
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ably be considered in the same political category or 
religious condition of mind as Christians of the 82 million 
people of Middle Europe whose present generation have 
only been under atheist Communist minority government 
for seven years, and were brought up on respect for revealed 
religion and the Christian ethic. 

On the one hand, in Russia it has long been a criminal 
offence to give religious, including Christian, instruction to 
any minor in any school. The Soviet Teachers’ Gazette 
laid down in autumn 1949 that the Soviet teacher ‘ is 
obliged not only to be an unbeliever himself, but also to 
be an active propagandist of godlessness among others, 
and to be the bearer of the ideas of militant proletarian 
atheism.’ Certain notorious Anglican ecclesiastics may, or 
may not, fool the free by proclaiming that Communism is 
only Christianity.* But in the countries already conquered 
by Communism on behalf of Russia, those who direct and 
manipulate world-communism as an instrument of Russia 
abroad continue to insist that God, and in particular the 
Christian God, is a positive interloper. Instead of God, 
the Communists’ puppet ‘ the State, is all.’ 

That relations between British Church:s and the 
cribbed, cabined and confined Churches of Russian Europe 
have to be divided by length of Communist occupation 
and control can be seen by comparing two period-pieces 
which speak for themselves. In November 1949 the 
Russian official publication ‘ Nauka i Zhizn’ (Science and 
Life), which addresses itself to Russians, lays down that 
‘Communism and religion are incompatible and irrecon- 
cilable.’ This declaration’s application naturally includes 
not only the Christian religion but also Christianity’s mono- 
theist half-sister, Islam, which numbers some 30 million 
adepts in Russia. ‘ Nauka i Zhizn’ No. 9, of September 
1950, launches an attack on Russia’s present-day ‘ Chris- 
tian sectaries and their reactionary rdéle.’ Such sects as 
the Baptists and the modern equivalent of the Old Be- 
lievers, who in 1917 are together estimated to have 


numbered as many as 20 to 25 million persons, are en- 
visaged by the attack : 


‘ Sectarian leaders in their sermons assert that the social and 
economic principles of Communism are not contrary to the 


* See ‘Nineteenth Century and after,’ January 1950. ‘Is Communism like 
the Early Church ?’ 
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teaching of our Lord Jesus Christ. This lie of sectarian propa- 
gandists must be decisively exposed. Scientific [that is, anti- 
religious] Communism is based on the achievements of the 
most highly developed Marxist-Leninist science accumulated 
in the course of the struggle against superstition, religion and, 
in particular, against Christianity.’ 

British Churches cannot practise or even envisage potential 
relations with the curtained Churches of eleven European 
countries (one imperialist Union and ten new unwilling 
colonies) as if they were dealing with standardised Churches 
already synchronised at a similar stage and period of 
planned dechristianisation. 

Whatever may be the morally, ethnically, and region- 
ally differing degree of the consistent anti-religious, styled 
‘ scientific,’ instruction in Russia itself, it is clear that the 
anti-Christianising process in Russia’s ten mid-European 
colonies is naturally still at an earlier stage of development. 
It is still nearly two generations behind. The process is 
less direct, more subtle, and more penetrative for the main 
reason that the human material is not Russian in history 
or character and because experience in Russia, experience 
which human history has long made into a platitude, had 
shown that open persecution of religion is a boomerang 
which most often recoils inconveniently upon the perse- 
cutor. Above all, religion must not be allowed martyrs. In 
Communist-controlled countries, martyrs are a monopoly. 

Thus, in some of Russia’s recent mid-European colonies, 
more especially in Czechoslovakia, which is the nearest 
towards the West, the period-piece tactics are at another 
stage. In the colonies—which is a fairer description than 
the derogatory term satellite—religious instruction has not 
yet been prohibited in schools for children of parents who 
have the courage to get themselves on the black list by 
asking for it. A Czechoslovak Committee has been set up 
to study the Christian gospel with a view to producing for 
stubborn Czech and Slovak Christians evidence that 
Christianity is only socialism, which in the special “ dialect ’ 
signifies Communism. 

It is thus that, at this early stage of the process, the 
Russian-controlled Communists, who probably number 
less than 5 per cent. of these colonial populations, have 
until recently been allowing-out a few complaisant Chris- 
tian Churchmen, mainly Lutherans, to enter into relations 


co 2 
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with British Churches. A few accommodating Muslims 
were, about the same period, permitted under supervision 
to make the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

If to the Western world there appear, in the new after- 
war Russian empire, to be less Christian martyrs in this 
EurAsia than there were under the relatively liberal Roman 
Empire—which, however, admitted the existence of ‘ The 
Gods’ and of a natural and supernatural Law, it is that 
the Christian clergy are seldom accused of the real com- 
plaint against them (of being potential leaders rival to the 
Communist cult). Clergy who refuse to lend themselves 
wholly to the régime find themselves charged with un- 
popular common-law offences of espionage, of black- 
marketing, of unnatural vice, or of hoarding currency. 
As a technique, the demartyrisation of victims is nothing 
new. Indeed it was in EurAsia by EurAsians that the 
Christ was condemned to be crucified between two thieves. 
Although the Roman heavens were becoming untenanted, 
yet a non-atheist and relatively liberal Roman zovernment 
did not attack other cults or forbid religious instruction to 
children or prohibit propaganda for any faith. Thus, in 
spite of the staged discrediting by public association with 
manifest malefactors convicted of common and unpopular 
offences, that demartyrisation failed. 

And what of European East-West Church-relations 
confronted by the Soviet Peace Appeal and the activities 
of the Partisans of Peace who follow it up? At the time 
of the launching of the Soviet Government’s Peace Appeal, 
which also appealed for the banning of certain war-weapons 
in which they were still weak, the Churches of the West, 
more than sympathetic to appeals for peace, found them- 
selves directly or indirectly already accused by Eastern 
self-styled peace-lovers of being warmongers. 

‘ Beware of first impulses,’ warned La Rochefoucauld, 
‘for they are usually good ones.’ The first and natural 
impulses of the Christian Churches of the West was for 
co-operation in any appeals for peace. Their first move- 
ment was checked and the warmth of their form of 
sympathy was cooled in proportion as the motive of the 
Soviet appeal and the nature of the Fighters for Peace 
began to become apparent. 

The German-language newspaper ‘ Taeglische Rund- 
schau,’ organ of the Russian occupation, published on 
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Oct. 11, 1950, a Russian-zone school-programme of ques- 
tions-and-answers to be expanded by the German pupils 
in writing. ‘ Who,’ asks the question, ‘is a Fighter for 
Peace ?’ ‘ Everyone,’ replies the Russian occupant, “ who 
stands up bravely against Anglo-Saxon imperialists and 
their lackeys.’ In Russian-controlled Rumania, Orthodox 
priests were ordered to sign the Peace Appeal under pain 
of dismissal. If any Churchman is allowed out, or (rather) 
briefed out, of the Communist-controlled countries, for 
instance for the Peace Rally at Sheffield, and allowed back 
again, they are placed in the window like waxworks under 
strict control of manipulators. Whether willy or nilly, 
they serve not a Christian but a Communist design. 
Nor, last year, was British Church sympathy increased by 
the published speech, to a Communist audience, of the 
authoritative French Communist Waldeck Rochet, who, 
later, on April 4, 1952, represented the French Communist 
Party at the seventh anniversary of Russia’s conquest of 
Hungary : 


‘The Peace Movement is designed to permit [Russian] 
rearmament, this development of the Soviet Union’s strength, 
as well as the strength of the Popular Democracies. . . . It is 
this Movement for Peace which will undermine the imperialist 
armies, and so delay the outbreak of war. Do you not see 
that this is the best means to ensure the destruction of our 
enemies? The Soviet Union will choose the right moment, 
and the imperialists will have no say in the matter. You will 
see therefore how important it is to develop our action in 
favour of peace.’ 


And in the background of these enlightening definitions 
stands Mr Stalin’s explanation that ‘ while capitalism, 
which is the cause of war, still exists, the revolutionary 
advance towards world-peace cannot be peaceful.’ 

Last year on Oct. 9 the leader of the Communist Party 
of Italy made a much publicised speech on the Partisans 
of Peace: ‘In China the arms got into the hands of the 
right people [the Communists] at the last minute. But 
no one can say whether the same thing will happen here. 
To this end we will work with all the energy we have, and 
our Partisans of Peace movement exists for that end.’ 

After such speeches and books of revelation, the simple 
adherence of the British Churches to the Russian-sponsored 
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Peace Movement and its Partisans, which the Russian 
Church was alluringly shown to be sponsoring, was hardly 
to be expected. The first British Church impulsé had been 
one of deep desire to cooperate in any spiritual or moral 
movement towards peace on earth and goodwill towards 
men. 

In England, we do not refuse to recognise in ourselves 
traits and traditions of the sixteenth-century English 
Elizabethans. We cannot, even if we wished, dissociate 
ourselves from the continuity of our blood, of our national 
heredity and environment, and of our inborn tradition 
whose pragmatic watchwords have ever been those of men 
of action and fair-play. If we recognise in ourselves and 
in our composition our forbears the Elizabethans and the 
blood and spirit they bequeathed us, Russians no less 
recognise in themselves the continuity of composition and 
of spirit of the Great Russians of Peter the Great, the peak 
of whose period was in the eighteenth century and is now so 
eulogised by the Russian régime. Still less, in any British 
Churches’, or other, relations, can we dissociate Russians 
from their personal heredity, so different from ours, from 
their very special Church-tradition, from their powerful 
environment in which the people have been shut off from 
external intercourse, or intermarriage with other peoples, 
for centuries. 

Neither revolution nor industrialisation nor mechanisa- 
tion can change in so short a time the basic composition 
and continuity of the past flowing into the future which 
constitutes the Russians’ dual character at the present time. 
‘He changes scene but not mentality who travels across 
the seas.’ And the Russian people have crossed no seas. 
They have remained immured in their land-mass, still 
controlled below the surface by the underlying constant 
factor of their tradition, of their heredity and of their 
environment. Discounting their character’s extremes, 
which predominate, it is a people neither inferior nor 
superior to us, but very different. 

For centuries in varying degree their State and Church 
hierarchies have in practice stood on one side and the mass 
of the people on another. Between them a gulf has been 
fixed which is almost biblical. What then, in the past 
two centuries, have been constant factors in relations 
between the Russian Church and State which, in any 
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relations between the Russian and British Churches, the 
British Churches cannot at their peril ignore ? 

A century ago the intelligent and observant Frenchman 
Custine left a disturbed and unstable France with the 
avowed intention of seeking and stucying in Russia a more 
disciplined, more orderly, and (as he hoped) more happy 
people. He was in search of something stronger and 
happier for France. Custine started with a prejudice in 
favour of Russian institutions, whose functioning he had 
never seen. Modern Russian opinion of the accuracy of 
Custine’s description, entitled ‘ Russia in 1839,’ can per- 
haps be gauged by the fact that its penetrating observa- 
tions offended the secretive Russian government of the 
time and that it has since been reproduced in Russian in 
Moscow in 1930 by the Russians themselves with a Russian 
introduction stating that ‘ This book is the most intelligent 
written on Russia by a foreigner.’ So constant is the 
factor and so abiding the Russian character, that the 
description of characteristics is still amazingly true of 
the Russians of to-day. Custine constantly expresses his 
sympathy with the Russian people. 


‘In Russia,’ observes Custine, ‘since the temporal authority 
was usurped, the Christian religion has lost its virtue. It has 
become static. It [the Church] is one of the cogs of despotism, 
that’s all. . . . You can see the main cause of the ineffective- 
ness of the people’s faith. When the Church renounces 
freedom, it loses its moral-power-without-practice (virtualité). 
As a slave, it only produces slavery. . . . Such Churches call 
the Divinity to the aid of the political-police. . . . In Russia, 
fear of authority is still the sole spring of the machine of 
government. This fear may be necessary. But, in order to 
succeed in civilising deeply men’s hearts, one must teach them 
something more than blind obedience. . . . I will summarise 
in a few words my observations of the relations between the 
Russian clergy and the people. I have seen in Russia a 
Christian Church which no one attacks and which all, in 
appearance, seem to respect. Yet this Church has little 
influence over men’s hearts. It can only make hypocrites or 
superstitious folk. With the (enforcement of the) continual 
spying on each other, the Russian people seem to me the most 
to be pitied on earth. The glory and the riches to which they 
look forward, help to distract them from the shameful treat- 
ment they endure. And, to cleanse themselves from the 
sacrifice of all public and personal freedom, the slave, on his 
knees, dreams of dominating the world.’ 
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The value of the testimony of the radically liberal Russian 
Alexander Herzen Yakovlyev is attested by historian 
B. H. Sumner, author of histories of Russia and until last 
year Warden of All Souls. He describes Herzen as ‘ the 
greatest and most influential of Westerners, and a master 
of Russian prose.’ Herzen published his ‘ Memoirs’ in 
1851 after the West European revolutions of 1848, when 
he was ‘ rejoicing that I am a Russian.’ His knowledge 
and observations help to explain the feelings and relations 
of the Russian people to a Russian Church associated with 
Russian political-police which created a sad and persistent 
tradition in Russian life. 

Herzen, the brilliant Russian political thinker and 
champion of freedom, was a westerner in the sense of his 
opposition to the Slavophils. The Slavophil Russian 
Easterners, who were in majority, feared for Russia any 
bourgeois-capitalist or Anglo-Saxon type of governance. 
They urged on Russia an expansive leadership of a pan- 
Slav mission to regenerate the decadent West which held 
the heritage of Greece through Rome. The cornerstone 
of this expansive and messianic anti-Western concept was 
Russia’s Church. Long tradition takes long to die. There 
was a large element of truth, concludes Sumner, in the 
accusation of a nineteenth-century Old Believer that ‘ So- 
called orthodox faith is an appurtenance of the Crown and 
Treasury, an official badge. It rests on no basis of real 
life or sincere conviction. It just does its duty as a 
government-weapon for the defence of order.’ 

Historian B. H. Sumner wrote his ‘ Survey of Russian 
History ’ in 1943 when the general tendency was to bend 
backwards to publish nothing unfavourable to the Com- 
munist government of Russia which had before the war 
suppressed all criticism at home and was apt to regard 
criticism abroad as a sign of hostility from the nation 
concerned. In any case, no prejudice against Russia 
can conceivably be alleged against Sumner, who was also 
at home in the Russian language. ‘Even the Church,’ 
observes Sumner, ‘from the sixteenth century onwards 
. . . became to a large extent yet another arm of the lay 
power. .. . After 1824, even the Holy Synod was ruled 
by a layman official. . . . The Russian Church lost much 
of what was most living in the religious consciousness of 
the Russian people. . . . The divorce between the official 
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church and religion has at no period been so marked than 
during the last two centuries.’ 

Similarly, among the greater part of recent refugees 
from Russia into the West, there is manifested a desire to 
seek an outlet and refuge in the mystique of religious 
observance. But, at the outset, there is in such cases 
apparent a hangover of mistrust of any upper-clergy con- 
nected with the observances. Refugees appear to take it 
for granted that the Russian Communist State not only 
permits the Russian Church to function but regards its 
hieraichy as an auxiliary in the Russian State’s designs. 
Leading up to Sumner’s conclusions, what then had been 
the exact customary relations of Russia’s Church to 
Russia’s State? Onwards from the early eighteenth 
century, in effect the oath to the Head of the State sworn 
by members of the Church’s governing body, ruled by a lay 
official, was: ‘I swear to be a faithful and obedient servant 
of my natural and true sovereign. . . . I recognise that 
he is judge-supreme of this spiritual society.’ It has indeed 
been objected, for the purposes of perspective, that, pre- 
fixed to the obligatory thirty-nine articles of religion, 
Anglican prayer-books carry a commandment of similar 
power of England’s Chief of State over England’s Church. 
‘Being of God’s Ordinance . . . Supreme Governor of 
the Church within these our dominions, we hold it most 
agreable . . . not to suffer unnecessary . . . questions to 
be raised . . . that if any publick Reader in either of our 
Universities . . . or any other person respectively in 
either of them shall hold any publick disputation or suffer 
such to be held . . . he, or they the Offenders, shall be 
liable to Our displeasure. . . . And We will see there be 
due Execution upon them.’ Critics who call also atten- 
tion to the circumstance that Anglican bishops at con- 
secration promise ‘ obedience to the Metropolitical Church,’ 
would hardly deny that the existence of such an article of 
commandment of Engiand’s ruler over England’s Church 
dates from 1562, and that modern conditions, a parlia- 
mentary democracy and a public opinion free to express 
itself would not permit of its too literal application or 
abuse. 

Precisely. But in oriental Russian Europe do any such 
corresponding conditions and safeguards exist ? Can any 
comparison of the values of such outward and visible 
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formule be valid without a realisation of the respective 
methods of governance and an appreciation, by their 
actual actions, of the civil and ecclesiastical personalities 
who apply the constitution and formule concerned ? In 
Russia, the State’s—that is, the Communist Party’s— 
control of the Church is additionally assured: through the 
civil conditioning of ordinands and through control of 
appointments. In Russia’s European colonies, a minister 
of religion is classed either as a ‘ peace-lover ’—that is, a full 
collaborator——-or a ‘warmonger’ or ‘enemy of the people,’ 
who becomes subject to destitution: that is the present 
jargon of the DiaMat dialect. In racially non-Russian 
territories annexed since the war, the Russian Church and 
State treatment of Christian Churches and ministers of, for 
instance, the Uniat Greek Catholic Church, whose rite is 
Slavonic, not Latin, and who for their discipline and 
inspiration look West, differs in method but not in degree 
from the treatment reserved for non-conforming bishops 
who were burned alive and a hierarchy that was hunted in 
the England of ‘ Bloody Mary.’ 

If, in comparison to the England always open to the 
seas and to freedom, a still-immured Russia, whose 
modernisation is in the more material and superficial realm 
of mechanics than in any free Western-type of science-and- 
system of government, can ecclesiastically be compared 
with the England of the eighth Henry and of Mary Tudor, 
then Englishmen of the first Elizabeth, imperious com- 
mander of the faithful, might have been more under- 
standing of the kind of relations which it is possible use- 
fully to have with Russia’s Church than Englishmen of our 
sovereign lady Elizabeth of to-day. 

For British Churches, aspiring not only to Christian 
ideals but also to those of the Natural Law and parlia- 
mentary democracy and the rights of man, will find it 
difficult to assess the precise nature and extent of the 
fraternity possible in any relations establishable with the 
hierarchy of the Church of Russia as it, willingly or un- 
willingly, 7s to-day. if there is to be faith for relations 
with the Church of Russia, let it be faith with hope and 
charity, based not on realism of truckling to the strong, 
but on realities of what they do, and not on what is said 
or written twisted under duress, or under opposite con- 
ceptions, behind an armoured curtain. Only disillusion 
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can come from faith in the double-talk of dialectics, where 
‘democracy ’ and ‘the people’ are made to mean Com- 
munist government, and fraternity often signifies the 
brotherhood of Cain and Abel. 

In offering relations to Russia’s Church there has 
naturally to be first some clarity on what precisely and 
practically we ourselves hope and expect. It can be 
assumed that we wish to offer the Russian Church some- 
thing more than pious platitudes, the season’s greetings, 
or an assurance of our good intentions. If this is so, then 
there will be no wish to ignore the significant experience 
of the wartime head of the American Military Mission in 
Moscow, at a time when East-West relations were neces- 
sarily close and frequent. John Deane was an intelligent 
and not unsympathetic observer of the Soviet scene. In 
a letter from Russia to the Chief of Staff in Washington, 
he explained that ‘ We never make a request or proposal 
to the Soviets that is not viewed with suspicion. They 
simply cannot understand giving without taking and, as a 
result, our giving is viewed with suspicion. Gratitude can- 
not be banked in the Soviet Union. Each transaction is 
complete in itself without regard to past favour.’* The 
present writer’s experience in negotiating with Soviet 
Missions, on repatriation or resettlement of prisoners and 
refugees, bears out the accuracy of this not unfriendly 
observation. Laocéon was not the only EurAsian chief 
who feared the men of Europe when they bring offerings. 

Moreover, in any overtures from any English to any 
Russian institution, it cannot be overlooked that genera- 
tions of ingrained prejudice against us are not likely in our 
time to be set aside. Long before the 1914 war, the 
slogan ‘ Struggle against imperialism ’ was understood in 
Russia as first and foremost the struggle against England. 
England was considered as a calculated check on Russian 
expansion on all Russia’s far-flung frontiers, from Russia’s 
exit from the Baltic, to the Balkans where Britain backed 
Turks, to India and Vladivostok, where Russia faced Japan, 
ally of England. 

Russia’s anglophobia was not merely Russian realistic 
calculation. It was also an ideological emotion shared 
by Russia’s Church. Immediately after 1914-18, it was 





* John R. Deane, ‘ The Strange Alliance,’ pp. 8/45 (London, 1947). 
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less sympathy with Indians and Chinese (with whom 
Russia was still to dispute both Mongolia and Manchuria), 
than hatred and distrust of England that, in the Far East 
where Communist parties were non-existent or without 
influence, inspired Russian Church and State influence to 
be actively anti-English. Therefore in planning new 
relations with Russia’s Church, it is clearly essential not 
to leave out of consideration its present position at home 
and its oriental attitude to the Occident of which Britain 
is culturally an integral part. It is Russian humanity of 
which Russia’s Church cadre is composed. And Russian 
humanity has never had the Middle Ages, a middle class, 
or middlemen. The Middle Path, of compromise, was 
always despised. Russians are no middle-of-the-path 
people. For better or for worse, Russians did not inherit, 
relayed through Rome or Cordoba, Plato or Aristotle or 
life’s Golden Mean. 

Russia is a land and a people of extremes. Extremes 
of heat and extremes of cold. Between the extremes of 
summer and of winter, there is little or no middle grada- 
tion of autumn or of spring. With it go, or from it come, 
extremes of character and of self-expression, extremes of 
kindliness to the point of self-sacrifice, extremes of 
emotional hatred expressed in terms of violent abuse. 
Extremes of humility in passive suffering and, when in 
authority (such as police), irregular bursts of bullying and 
of work. In Russia, there is but a short antistrophe 
between the extremes of the tyrant and the slave. If the 
slave is cunning, it is the cunning needed to survive, the 
cunning of Odysseus of the Many Wiles. For dissimula- 
tion is almost the only weapon of the weak. 

All these Russian human elements enter into the living 
composition of Russia’s Church. In the realm of religion, 
there are extremes of very literal Christian conservatives 
like the Old Believers and the Spirit-Wrestlers, extremes 
of bezpopovtsit mysticism to which priests are not indis- 
pensables, extremes of rejection of religion which is 
bezbozhniki atheism. All these are elements of extremes, 
which the Russian Church has either to bridge and span 
and cover, or with which it has at the least to co-exist. 

One means of spiritual survival, and of even regaining 
temporal strength, was the wartime reversion to the age- 
long customary close cooperation with a privileged class- 
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hierarchy of a State which is now less communist according 
to Marx than Russian imperialist according to the re- 
admitted Moscow model, the Great Peter, who imported 
the techniques of the West, and parodied but yoked the 
Church. If Peter opened Russia to the Occident, and 
travellers (under espionage) penetrated and appreciated 
it, it was in spite of the opposition of the Russian Church. 
Nor does all this tenacious tradition make easier the 
Russian Church’s foreign relations with the Churches of a 
Russian-menaced West. 

An immured Russia is, in a Marxist sense, Communist 
to-day only in appearance, the appearance of its pictures 
seen and its propaganda heard outside. Marx-Communism 
now serves the Russian State abroad as a weapon to create 
class-divisions in order to disrupt coherent national com- 
munities, to confuse public opinion and to weaken peoples 
whom an expansive imperialist Russia has put on their 
guard against her. The letter of Communism and the 
pretence of the people being consuited are proclaimed the 
more outside Russia for propaganda in proportion as 
the spirit and the application of communism are absent 
in Russia itself. 

It is in this sense that ruling Russians are renegade 
barbarians in that they now speak a language alien to 
communism which is either inapplicable or which in any 
case they do not in fact apply. It is in this Russian 
imperialist connection and its contempt for human rights 
that any British Church-relations have to be considered 
with a Russian Church which has obtained from the 
imperial power the subjection to it of Orthodox Churches 
of independent European countries now wholly subjected 
to Moscow. 

‘Churchill was by no means anti-Russian. But, as 
early as 1942, he set down the view that it would be a 
measureless disaster if Russian barbarism were to overlay 
the culture and independence of the ancient States of 
Europe ’ whose independence is a part of Europe’s equili- 
brium of forces by which Britain and the West survive. 
This independence, this civilisation, this culture which 
derives from their cult of Western Christianity (which 
Toynbee denotes as a distinct civilisation) have since been 
overlain by Russia mainly because of the unjustified good 
faith of a great man, because ‘ of one thing I am certain,’ 
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said Roosevelt, ‘that Stalin is not an imperialist. * By 
our own forfeit good-faith, Yalta was a semaine des dupes.+ 

Under a total and imperialist dictatorship no Church 
can develop in a vacuum, independently of the nation’s 
system of government. In Russia, not the vaunted but 
unheard voice of the people but the voice of the dictator 
is tantamount to the voice of god. ‘ Therefore if I know 
not the meaning of the voice, I shall be unto him that 
speaketh a barbarian, and he that speaketh shall be a 
barbarian unto me.’{ 

There is here no suggestion that nothing can be done 
positively to prepare active relations with Russia’s Church. 
But it would be a pity if, by failure to interpret and to 
link the past to the present, and by failure to realise 
realities, such positive preparations were to go down to 
posterity or to limbo to join ‘that long dismal catalogue of 
the fruitlessness of human experience and of the confirmed 
unteachability of mankind.’ No reasonable Englishman 
is not anxious for good and friendly relations with both 
ecclesiastical and political Russians, with whose twin- 
hierarchies alone relations could be practicable. 

In the reign of the generalissimo imperator Nero, 
Pontifex Maximus, the Christian was wont to appeal 
Appello ad Caesarem, and to add under his breath sed 
sobrium. And indeed the British Christian can only pray 
and prepare to be able eventually to appeal in Russia to 
a more democratically sober civil authority less drunk with 
power, which will once again permit free relations to be 
renewed. Incidentally, when Russians’ standard-of-living 
becomes higher and less necessary to conceal (for com- 
parisons carry danger), and when England is again in 
strength which realistic Russians of Church and State 
appreciate, there then may be less Russian obstacles to 
Anglo-Russian Church-relations. 


TrRAcY PHILIPPS. 





* Chester Wilmot, ‘ The Struggle for Europe,’ p. 636 (London, 1952). 


+ Stanislaw Mikolajezyk, ‘The Pattern of Soviet Domination,’ p. 65 
(London, 1948). 
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( 43 ) 
Art. 4—-THE CENTRALITY OF CHESTERTON. 


THE sixteen years that have elapsed since the death of 
Chesterton have left his memory very much alive, and he 
is now seen in a clear perspective by his biographer Maisie 
Ward. He has often been compared with Dr Johnson for 
the way in which his personality actually counted for more 
than his books. There was a grain of truth in this, but it 
has been greatly exaggerated, except in the fact that his 
personality was one of the most extraordinary of his time. 
It is true that he was physically massive, but he was not 
in the least like Samuel Johnson. He was in fact more 
like Father Christmas. Where the author of ‘ The Vanity 
of Human Wishes’ was majestically solemn, Chesterton 
was either bubbling over with jests, or writing satirical 
ballads about Mr Mandragon the Millionaire. Where 
Johnson continued in thought and form and feeling the 
eighteenth-century classicism of Pope, Chesterton in poems 
like ‘ Lepanto’ and ‘The Ballad of the White Horse’ 
carried romanticism to a point where he might almost be 
identified with his own ‘ Wild Knight,’ a twentieth-century 
Quixote tilting at what Blake called its ‘ dark satanic mills.’ 

His own play on Dr Johnson, however, is perhaps his 
masterpiece in prose, incomparably finer than his more 
frequently mentioned ‘ Magic.’ In the splendid rhetoric 
he puts into the mouth of Dr Johnson, when he tells the 
American critic of the old world what the dangers of the 
new may be, there is a depth of thought and a dramatic 
thunder of prophecy, coruscating with lightning flashes 
of humour, before which the epigrams of Mr Shaw and 
even the importance of his earnestness dwindle into mere 
persiflage. 

It has not been noticed how much Chesterton owes to 
the methods of Lewis Carroll. You might as well say— 
the phrase so familiar to readers of ‘ Alice in Wonderland ’ 
—clinches Chesterton’s arguments again and again with 
some aptly absurd illustration of a logical fallacy. It has 
been said that ‘ Alice in Wonderland ’ and ‘ Alice Through 
the Looking-Glass,’ edited with commentaries and notes, 
might serve as an admirable text-book on logic, by the 
brilliant way in which they exemplify and destroy many 
familiar varieties of fallacious reasoning. The regret of 
the Mad Hatter that his watch had stopped although he 
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had greased its wheels with the best butter is a classic 
example. The arguments of the mad tea-party (‘ You 
might as well say that I see what I eat is the same thing 
as I eat what I see’; ‘I like what I get is the same thing 
as I get what I like,’ and ‘I breathe when I sleep is the 
same thing as I sleep when I breathe ’) probably educated 
the youthful reader as efficiently as Euclid could, and might 
be described as the prolegomena to the philosophy of Ches- 
terton. He seized on the method and applied it with a 
new depth and brilliance to politics, literature, ethics, and 
religion. There is, for instance, a real critical value in his 
amusing remark about free verse: ‘ You might as well call 
sleeping in a ditch free architecture.’ It covers everything. 
It does not deny that sleeping in a ditch may have its 
own charm. The sleeper may have the free wind blowing 
over him, a friendly frog on his chest, and is he not lodging 
at the Sign of the Beautiful Star? The one thing he is 
not entitled to do is to call sleeping in a ditch architecture. 

Chesterton’s remark about certain misuses of the 
‘relativity’ theories was equally cogent and equally 
Carroll. ‘ Mathematically,’ he said, ‘it may make no 
difference whether a man is running towards a tree or the 
tree running towards the man; but I notice it is the man 
who is out of breath.’ Alice might have said something 
like that to the Red Queen when they were both running 
at top speed to keep in the same place. The subtle meta- 
physical suggestions in Alice's argument with Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee as to whether she was only something in 
the Red King’s dream, have their counterpart, with a 
deeper significance, in many pages of Chesterton. The 
Wild Knight of his poem might be described as a trans- 
figuration of the White Knight in ‘ Alice Through the 
Looking-Glass.’ Alice, in that golden book of wonder, 
remarks, ‘It’s a great huge game of chess that’s being 
played all over the world’; and Chesterton himself, in 
his essay entitied ‘The End of the Moderns,’ almost 
continues the remark by saying, 


‘To almost all the modern moral and metaphysical systems, 
as stated by the moderns themselves, I should be content to 
add the comment, ‘‘ Mate in three moves.”’ ’ 


The influence of Lewis Carroll is occasionally present in 
what was perhaps Chesterton’s greatest gift —that unspoiled 
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sense of wonder to which every object in the world 
around us appears as the miracle it really is. He wakes 
in the morning and sees ‘ incredible rafters overhead ’ ; 
and through his almost overwhelming apprehension of the 
mystery of being, the fundamental paradox of an impossi- 
bility that is somehow a most certain fact, he finds himself 
in the presence of the supernatural. In one of his early 
poems he says, with the depth and simplicity of Blake, 


‘ Speller of the stones and weeds, 
Skilled in nature’s crafts and creeds, 
Tell me what is in the heart 
Of the smallest of the seeds ? 


‘God Almighty, and with Him 
Cherubim and seraphim, 
Filling all eternity.’ 


There is a legend growing up about Chesterton which 
the biography by Maisie Ward should help to dispel by its 


insistence on the solid philosophical ground of Chesterton’s 
best work. In this book, as in the recently published 
* Return of Chesterton,’ the daughter of the distinguished 
biographer of Newman shows that she has inherited her 
father’s great gift. In her earlier book, ‘ Young Mr New- 
man,’ the characters live and move as they would in a 
novel by Jane Austen ; and the two portraits of Chesterton 
give the same sense of life. The biographer has brought 
together much new material, and her own sense of humour 
has enabled her to select from this some of the most 
humorous verses Chesterton ever wrote. His parody of 
an early poem by Swinburne is more than a parody. In 
the form of a jest it gives the complete philosophical answer 
to a very ancient fallacy : 


‘I am sorry, old dear, if I hurt you, 

No doubt it is all very nice, 

With the lilies and languors of virtue 
And the raptures and roses of vice. 

But the notion impels me to anger, 
That vice is all rapture for me, 

And if you think virtue is langour, 
Just try it and see.’ 

Vol 291 —No. 595. D 
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The biographer’s task was not an easy one, for in 
Chesterton’s immense journalistic output (in which he was 
not always at his best, and often repeated himself), together 
with his achievements in poetry, fiction and political and 
religious polemics, the trees made it exceptionally difficult 
to see the woods. As he himself wrote, 


‘The million forests of the earth 
Come trooping in to tea,’ 
and 
‘ The sea had nothing but a mood 
Of vague ironic gloom, 
With which to explain its presence in 
My upstairs drawing-room.’ 


Whatever else may be said of Chesterton, he certainly 
had one of the most original minds in the Europe of his 
generation, and this originality was manifested, not in a 
rebellion against the laws of God and nature, but in a re- 
discovery of their grandeur. This in fact is the only true 
originality, for it draws its strength from the origin and 
end of all things. It is the only road upon which 


‘ All joy is young and new all art.’ 


The others necessarily end in defeatism, bitterness, and 
despair, as much of our contemporary literature abundantly 
demonstrates. 

There is no paradox in the very old assertion that only 
through those laws can the perfect freedom be found, just 
as they are the only means of establishing a right relation- 
ship (which we call religion) with the ultimate Reality. It 
is the old sun that makes the new morning; this is the 
central fact that in Chesterton reconciles originality and 
tradition. 

It was a mere chance that decided whether Chesterton 
should write articles for the radical ‘ Daily News’ or the 
conservative ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.’ Many years ago I 
was told by William Blackwood that Chesterton wanted 
to write the monthly ‘ Musings Without Method ’ for Maga, 
but an arrangement had already been made with Charles 
Whibley. Chesterton would have been simply himself, 
brilliantly central, wherever he wrote. It is worth noting 
that, although he bitterly satirised the flag-waving of the 
Jingoes, he out-Kiplinged Kipling in one powerful early 
poem, asserting that whatever differences or even hatreds 
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might divide the English-speaking nations, the ultimate 
test would find them united. The racial terms of his poem 
are unsound and cannot be taken literally, but their spirit 
is symbolical of something that has happened twice since 
the poem was published in 1902, and may yet save our 
civilisation from red ruin : 


‘ This is the weird of a world-old folk, 
That not till the last link breaks, 
Not till the night is blackest, 
The blood of Hengist wakes. 
When the sun is black in heaven, 
The moon as blood above, 
And the earth is full of hatred, 
This people tells its love. 


‘In change, eclipse, and peril, 

Under the whole world’s scorn, 

By blood and death and darkness 
The Saxon peace is sworn ; 

That all our fruit be gathered, 
And all our race take hands, 

And the sea be a Saxon river 
That runs through Saxon lands.’ 


The two biographies by Maisie Ward do not, of course, 
achieve the impossible. No biography can ever give the 
completeness of any man; and some of those who knew 
him have said that her portrait: was not quite the Ches- 
terton they knew. But the most important things are all 
here, and though she idealises him, it is the kind of idealisa- 
tion which probably comes nearer to the man as God knew 
him. There is no suggestion of the false perfection against 
which Chesterton wrote that tremendous little dialogue 
between a dead man and his sanctified image, showing us 
the lean dead hands tearing the white figure down from 
its shrine with the cry, 


‘ Where is my good, the little real hoard, 
The secret tears, the sudden chivalries ? ’ 


Indeed that secret treasure-house is unlocked in many 
pages of the ‘ Return of Chesterton.’ The first biography, 
a full-length study, is admirably supplemented by the 
second, a record of the impression made by Chesterton 
upon all sorts and conditions of men, women, and children 
ou’ side the literary world. 


D 2 
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The centrality of the man is his most important charac- 
teristic, and, in the legend that has been growing up about 
Chesterton, there is some danger of losing sight of this in 
paying too much attention to stories which would make 
him appear a kind of gargantuan eccentric. His physical 
stoutness has been greatly exaggerated. His jokes about 
it gave it a kind of false jollity, for it was due to a real 
ailment with which his mind and spirit had to wage a 
laborious but always cheerful war. In his paradoxes one 
sometimes felt that ‘the whole world turned over and came 
upright.’ When the paradoxes became too mechanical the 
effect was lost, but this does not alter the fact that when 
they were not; they brought about a real ‘ renascence of 
wonder’ in the mind of his generation. 

It is difficult to enumerate the facets of his character. 
Genial, kind, devout, full of chuckling fun and sometimes 
shaken with gusts of uproarious laughter at the absurdities 
and eccentricities of a mad world, his own sane centrality 
was unshaken. 

I do not quite believe all the stories about the sword- 
stick that he carried in Fleet Street, the huge knife that 
he kept under his pillow, or the revolver that he bought 
immediately after his wedding ceremony in order to pro- 
tect his bride, or the way he would stop the traffic by 
standing in the middle of the thoroughfare in a rainstorm 
to argue about St Thomas. The stories have been built up 
by friends who, knowing that Chesterton was an extra- 
ordinary man, seize too eagerly on signs and wonders to 
prove it. There is some danger of obscuring the most 
extraordinary thing of all, his real self. 

The greatest of all his discoveries was that in the Nicene 
Creed he had a synthesis which superseded all the philo- 
sophical systems and transfigured the universe, touching 
every object in it with beauty and wonder, and giving a 
supernatural significance to the most obscure and ap- 
parently insignificant individual. The ‘ Father Brown’ 
stories are almost too fantastic and phantasmagorical, but 
they do make the reader realise that postmen and milk- 
men, though they come and go like clockwork, have 
immortal souls. 

It was because the Nicene Creed was the firm frame- 
work of all his thought that he was able to write a book 
which experts on St Thomas Aquinas actually believe to 
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be a book about that philosopher. It was of course really 
an outpouring of Chesterton’s own thoughts on God and 
man. ‘They illuminated the thought of St Thomas because 
Chesterton himself (like St Thomas) understood the 
implications of his own creed. 


‘He began,’ says his biographer, ‘ by rapidly dictating to 
Dorothy [his secretary] about half the book. So far he had 
consulted no authorities, but at this stage he said to her : 

**T want you to go to London and get me some books.”’ 

“* What books ? ”’ asked Dorothy. 

** IT don’t know,”’ said G. K. 

She wrote therefore to Father O’Connor and from him got 
a list of classic and more recent books on St. Thomas. G. K. 
‘‘ flipped them rapidly through,’’ which is, says Dorothy, the 
only way she ever saw him read, and then dictated to her the 
rest of his own book without referring to them again.’ 


Gilson, one of the greatest living experts on St Thomas, 
said that Chesterton’s book was the best ever written on 
that philosopher. But this is surely an expression of 
graceful courtesy rather than a critical judgment. It is 
perhaps the only point where the biographer, who thinks 
the book on St Thomas to be Chesterton’s best work, has 
gone a little astray. Her appeal to authority here, how- 
ever generous that authority may be, is not an appeal to 
reason, for the book is not about St Thomas at all. The 
best page in it is one in which he once more expounds, 
not St Thomas, but Lewis Carroll in a series of perfectly 
sound philosophical remarks that he might have made in 
any other of his own works, except for one clause in which 


he makes the perfectly true statement that for St Thomas 
eggs were eggs : 


‘ Against all this the philosophy of St Thomas stands 
founded on the universal common conviction that eggs are 
eggs. . . . The Berkeleian may hold that poached eggs only 
exist as a dream exists; since it is quite as easy to call the 
dream the cause of the eggs as the eggs the cause of the dream ; 
the Pragmatist may believe that we get the best out of 
scrambled eggs by forgetting that they ever were eggs, and 
only remembering the scramble. But no pupil of St Thomas 
needs to addle his brains in order adequately to addle his eggs ; 
to put his head at any particular angle in looking at eggs, or 


squinting at eggs, or winking the other eye in order to see a 
new simplification of eggs.’ 
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The truth it proclaims is profound, and St Thomas 
would have agreed, just as he would have agreed with 
Alice when she refuses to be only a dream in the mind of 
the Red King. 

The ‘Summa’ is mentioned only at a distance in a fine 
metaphor as a labyrinthine city. We are told, with 
sympathetic insight, that St Thomas was a fat bull of a 
man of whom it would be quite impossible to make an 
outline, though Chesterton hopes that his book may distill 
the essence of St Thomas into a kind of beef-tea. The 
book, in fact, is exactly what it was bound to be from the 
method of its composition ; but when all this is said it 
must be repeated that, with the Creed of Christendom as 
his foundation, Chesterton could expand in any direction 
and still be at one with St Thomas. Indeed, Chesterton’s 
book entitled ‘ Orthodoxy,’ if a few sentences had been 
added about the Aristotelian genesis of St Thomas, his 
fatness and his general sanity, would have just as sound 
a claim to be called a study of that philosopher. 

In his real self Chesterton was essentially a poet. His 
‘ Lepanto ’ and ‘ The Ballad of the White Horse ’ will live, 
but, fine as these are, there are still finer things in some of 
his shorter poems. One of the noblest of these is the 
poem he entitled ‘The Convert.’ In the first eight lines 
he describes how a thousand tongues of the pagan world, 
debating old riddles and new creeds, had deplored his 
return to the perennial philosophy of Christendom, speak- 
ing of him not unkindly, but ‘ softly, as men smile about 
the dead.’ His answer rang out like a clarion : 


‘ The sages have a hundred maps to give 
That trace their crawling cosmos like a tree. 
They rattle reason out through many a sieve 
That holds the sand and lets the gold go free ; 
And all these things are less than dust to me, 
Because my name is Lazarus and I live.’ 


ALFRED NOYES. 





( 51 ) 
Art 5.—WHITHER DEMOCRACY ? 


THE idea of democracy, ‘the government of the people, by 
the people, for the people’ has, in the second quarter of 
this century, suffered severe setbacks. The war ‘ to make 
the world safe for democracy’ did nothing of the kind, 
and resulted in the rise of dictatorships of such an oppres- 
sive character as the world had not known before. While 
the old tyrants exercised their ruthlessness perhaps more 
openly and crudely, the primitiveness of communication 
over vast areas, the elementary character of their arms, 
and the problem of the supply of the needs of life limited 
the impact of these tyrants upon the bulk of the common 
people. This tyranny was spasmodic ; terrible while and 
where it lasted, but it left vast groups of people untroubled ; 
and those who suffered had still the real hope of a successful 
bid for freedom when the time came—only, as was so often 
the event, for these freedoms to become in turn tyrannies 
themselves. 

In the nineteenth century the example of Britain, 
growing in wealth and influence, gave the ideal of demo- 
cracy a standing in world thought that then seemed un- 
assailable. It was regarded as the goal of government 
throughout the world. It became a political religion 
which could not be gainsaid. It was the final truth, an 
absolute idea, even if the human problems were difficult 
to surmount. As to the desirability of democracy, there 
was no doubt in the minds of thinking people ; it was only 
the how, when, and where with which they were concerned. 
Democracy was the Promised Land towards which strug- 
gling humanity turned its steps; that is where freedom 
lay. 

True, the original Greek idea of a free people directly 
ruling themselves, as was practicable in the small city 
states, had by now become modified by a system of elected 
representatives, made necessary by the growth in size of 
the state. No longer can the ‘ parish meeting’ control in 
detail the destinies even of a parish. But the Greek 
system of democracy allowed government only by citizens, 
for which rank the conditions were rigorous. Slaves and 
immigrants were excluded. The sons of Athenian fathers, 
for example, were as a rule the only persons to qualify for 
citizenship in Athens and to take part in its government. 
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This was typical of the city states of ancient Greece and 
‘democracy’ was then an extremely exclusive form of 
government. 

It can be argued that it is universal suffrage, with no 
qualification but that of age and no disqualification except 
that of lunacy or being a peer, which has done most to 
destroy, where it has, democratic government. If demo- 
cracy means anything, it means that, as in the sight of 
God all men are equal, so in the process of government all 
men, of whatever political creed, are equal. To-day this 
is far from being the case, as the party system has tended 
to stress the advantage of the group in power over all 
others, and to act as if the ideal is to stamp out minority 
opinions. The writer once sat in the meeting of a borough 
council and heard one of the leaders of the party then in 
power declare, without being challenged, that ‘ Minorities 
have no rights at all’—and this halfway through the 
twentieth century ! 

Universal suffrage should presuppose universal ability 
to exercise the vote with understanding and a sufficiency 
of intelligence and knowledge. To-day, the rigorous 
qualifications originally required for citizenship are no 
longer demanded, and the sense of responsibility, it can be 
maintained, has thereby been weakened. The question 
arises, therefore, if there is not some fallacy in the theory 
of democratic government, as commonly understood. Is 
it based upon conditions which are actually not present, 
or can a democracy of universal suffrage be made to work 
fairly and efficiently ? Much was expected of education 
for all: ‘We must educate our masters.’ In the latter 
half of the nineteenth century it was believed that a similar 
‘standard’ of education could be attained by all. The 
word still survives in the description of classes of varying 
ages in our public elementary schools. The old payment 
of educational grants by results presupposed that if all 
were taught properly, all would learn equally well. The 
onus of a child being able to reach the standard of educa- 
tion appropriate to its age rested upon the teacher. When 
the child failed to reach the ‘ standard ’ the grant was with- 
held. This was the educational counterpart to the growing 
and successful demand for a wider franchise, as exemplified 
by the various Reform Acts. Universal education was to 
produce a sufficient universal standard of learning and 
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wisdom in all citizens, who could then be expected to 
exercise their votes with proper discretion. 

But into this simplified theory of education a new 
realisation of the true facts has come to disrupt the situa- 
tion. Discoveries in psychology since the days of Forster's 
Education Act of 1870 have shown, what really was 
obvious before, that when all are taught similarly all will 
not learn in the same degree. In fact, the ‘ standard ’ of 
educational attainment is set much more by the natural 
gift of intelligence of the person taught than by the efforts 
of the teacher. This variation in ability can now be 
measured, and although we need not accept all that the 
mental-testers claim, in general this is true. There may be 
emotional or temperamental factors yet unmeasured and 
perhaps not fully understood, but it is possible now to 
obtain an objective evaluation of the intelligence of each 
individual. And this testing has been done with large 
enough groups of people to give us reasonably sound 
general conclusions. For example, the U.S. Army mental- 
tested over ten million men and women during the Second 
World War in order to obtain data for allocating them to 
duties within their intellectual and personal capabilities, 
and this wholesale inquiry bore out the conclusion arrived 
at after the testing over many years of smaller groups. 
Mental testing has shown that there is a pretty consistent 
distribution of intelligence in society, which ranges from a 
few mental defectives at one end of the scale to a few 
supreme geyiuses at the other. The curve of this distribu- 
tion takes the form of the outline of a volcano if we add to 
it a curved conical top in place of the crater. The average 
mass of people are grouped around the vertical median line 
from the base of the graph to the point of the cone, with 
the distribution on each side falling off towards low 
mentalities on the one hand and high intelligences on the 
other. About 25 per cent. of the population are generally 
recognised as suitable for academical and highly technical 
education, that is, as being capable of a measure of objec- 
tive argument and abstract thought. It is probably true 
to say that, in local government especially, not enough from 
this section of the population are concerned with the 
management of our affairs, although there are many ex- 
ceptions. Our academical minds are insufficiently em- 
ployed in advancing the ‘ weal public,’ and much of our 
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political groups consists of average and just above average 
types. It would never do for a demagogue to have any 
philosophical doubts unless he is, at the same time, a cynic. 
Indeed, it is argued that the simple one-track mind is 
essential to personal success in the rough-and-tumble of 
present-day political life. No amount of teaching or study 
will make the average person into a profound scholar, but 
the character factor of interest (often, however, closely 
associated with intelligence), personal drive, family tradi- 
tion, and other special influences may, and do, indeed, 
compensate to a large extent for a less fortunate initial 
endowment of brains. With such people the educational 
‘ ceiling ’ can never be as high as with those fortunate to 
be born with high ‘ intelligence quotients.’ Granted the 
same personal drive and individual advantages, with no 
complexes or inhibitions of emotional origin, the higher 
intelligences will always reach to greater heights in thought 
and ability than the lower ones. This is not to disparage 
the average man in any way, because in living and in 
government other factors come to bear upon the position. 
Indeed, it is probable that society could not function if all 
its members were born with precisely similar intelligence 
quotients. Society, if it is to continue, has need for ‘ all 
sorts and conditions of men.’ No man is happy when his 
intelligence and abilities are not well extended in his 
employment to something near his potential. This is 
indeed a potent cause for discontent and is again a factor 
which, on the whole, makes for progress., Character, 
especially in the moral sense, does not correlate closely 
with the intelligence distribution and is something that 
can develop very fully in men and women of all grades of 
intelligence under a proper social ethos, granted sound 
education and wholesome family influences. That fact, 
as we shall see, is the true hope of democracy, rather than 
‘ education ’ in the strictly technical or academical sense. 
The rise of the dictators was made possible by popular 
education and its more recent handmaiden, the radio. 
The dictators appealed mainly to the less critical prejudices 
of the average and below average mass—indeed, created 
and fostered these prejudices. Where there was no mental 
analysis in the mass of people, there the clever half-truth 
of the cliché and the thought-benumbing slogan took the 
place of thought. Ancient animosities, misunderstandings, 
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racial and class prejudices were thus utilised to produce a 
mass opinion favourable to the purposes of the dictators. 
The poorly educated and the lower intelligences had no 
resistance to this appeal. These slogans, these half-truths 
could now reach millions where, before the rise of popular 
education, the great expansion of the pulp press, and the 
invention of the radio that was to enable nation to speak 
peace to nation, they would only have reached thousands. 
The cries of ‘ Sieg heil,’ of ‘ Nice, Corsica, Tunis,’ ‘ Workers, 
you have nothing to lose but your chains,’ fell upon non- 
critical ears and were heard by people without the benefit 
of balanced thought and of well-informed judgment. 
Indeed, these creeds often had the effrontery to describe 
themselves as ‘ democracy,’ and this from countries where 
the intelligentsia, the Jewish people, the liberal minded, 
were languishing in concentration camps, if they were 
lucky (or unlucky) enough to be alive at all. 

We must thus look this gift horse of education well in 
the mouth if this is all it can give us—a howling mass, 
hating all who are and think unlike itself and who refuse 
to be indoctrinated by those who control the radio and 
the press, where these are not free. It means, indeed, that 
we cannot merely give reading, writing, and arithmetic— 
the tools of learning—to the mass and then assume that 
its members will think aright and behave as ‘ citizens of 
no mean city.’ There has to be something more. This 
is not an attack upon the idea of democracy, but rather 
an attempt to evaluate the foundation upon which it should 
stand. This foundation is by no means only education, as 
popularly understood. It is obvious that education and 
upbringing can prejudice one way or another the resulting 
thought of every man. It does not at all follow if we are, 
indeed, able to ‘ educate our masters’ that they will all 
come to similar conclusions about the same set of facts. 
Mr Attlee and Mr Butler are both university men with very 
creditable academical records, but they do not argue in 
the same way. There is obviously another factor here, 
for they are both true democrats inasmuch that they would 
both readily recognise the fundamental one-ness of the 
people they serve politically. This is more than can be 
said of some of the extremists of both the Right and the 
Left. . . . ‘ Minorities have no rights at all,’ some of 
them say. 
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One of the most widely accepted tenets of politics is 
that ‘ It is the duty of the Opposition to oppose,’ and yet 
this is really a most pernicious doctrine. It is not the 
merits of the case that are to matter; not an objective 
search for and appreciation of the facts of the situation ; 
but blind opposition at all costs. The aim seems to be, 
not the well-being of the country as a whole, ‘ the state of 
the nation,’ but the pursuit of tactics designed only to oust 
the governing group out of power and enable the Opposi- 
tion to grasp this power themselves. The party system of 
government is justified only if it permits of criticism, 
allows for the representation, fairly, of another point of 
view and, above all, permits the voice of the minority being 
heard effectually and considered sympathetically. There 
is no other justification for the party system if the parties 
seek (as they seem to be doing) to destroy all opposing 
opinion; the logical outcome of such an attitude is 
obviously the one-party state and the dictatorship of one 
kind of opinion, even though there may not be, at first, a 
personal dictator. 

The party system of government, to act democratically, 
should allow for far looser ties to the party machine than 
it permits at present. The ‘caucus’ method of govern- 
ment, wherein the individual opinions of representatives 
are swamped by prearranged party majority decisions, 
makes public discussion and argument—essentials of demo- 
cracy—a mockery. Things are not sufficiently considered 
on their merits after all sides of the argument, in toleration 
and sympathy, have been heard. No; the decision too 
often has been already taken by the party in power at 
‘some other place.’ The discussion is just a face-saving 
device to fool those members of the public who still believe 
that they are living under a democratic system. If all 
members of Parliament and local government bodies could 
yet retain their independence of action and not be subject to 
caucus control, we might come within measurable distance 
of a real democracy. 

For this deterioration of the instrument of government, 
all parties are, in varying degrees, responsible. All parties 
have in their electioneering campaigns been guilty of trim- 
ming their sails and of seeking a return to power through 
illogical, if not dishonest, argument. The commonest type 
of argument to be heard during parliamentary elections is 
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the one where the problems and difficulties of the days are 
quoted, the implication being that they have arisen because 
of the actions of the party which has been in power. The 
argument follows this pattern : Party X has been in power, 
the country’s exports have fallen, therefore the fall in 
exports is due to the rule of Party X. The vast mass of 
the people cannot see the fallacy in this guid post hoc, ergo 
propter hoc, and objective thinking about the situation 
becomes impossible for them. That is why, in politics, 
much of public opinion seems to hold that there can be no 
real honesty of purpose, just as ‘ business is business’ to 
so many types of mind. 

The idea that because a majority holds a particular set 
of opinions it therefore must be right is obviously made 
into complete nonsense when we realise how the majority 
is really incapable (or unwilling) to understand completely 
the complexities of the modern social and economic scene. 
Vox populi, except when properly roused on a deep moral 
issue, is rarely vox dei. This is significant—this point as 
to moral issues. We are far more capable of joining with 
one another in moral indignation over injustice and op- 
pression than in thinking alike about the mercenary things 
of life. There is, however, the danger that these floods of 
moral force, when let loose by unscrupulous agitation, can 
even swamp much of what is good in the world—the Nazi 
agitation against the Jews, the Soviet tirades against the 
‘imperialist capitalists,’ references to ‘ vermin’ within our 
own community, are e-:amples of use being made of a mis- 
directed emotional force for political ends. We must hold 
on to the truth that every ‘ man’s a man for a’ that,’ each 
with his own life to live, each a personality unique in itself 
and made ‘in the image of God.’ The sense of one-ness 
in mankind must at all costs be saved or mankind will be 
lost. That freedom of which all parties prate means this, 
if it means anything at all. In our oppositions we must 
try to cut out rancour and be judicial, self-critical and 
objective in our approach. This is far from being so in 
our present-day political life. 

Owing to a persistence into the twentieth century of 
political and social ideas born of a very different set of 
circumstances in the nineteenth, we are faced to-day with 
a deterioration in the social ethos. When Mr Middleton 
Murry, on a famn which he bought in East Anglia with his 
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own capital, tried to establish a self-supporting ‘ com- 
mune,’ he came to be disillusioned in his outlook on human 
nature as so often produced by the ideas of to-day. a 
his ‘ Community Farm’ he says of some young people of 
a certain type whom he tried to interest in the idea of a 
community, ‘ They are at odds with society, and “‘ com- 
munity *’ appeals to them as an Elysium in which, without 
their having to do anything in particular about it, the 
burdens of social existence will be lifted from them. In- 
stead of being a social relation which requires more than 
an ordinary sense of responsibility, ‘‘ community ”’ is for 
them a relation which absolves them from all responsibility. 
They are recalcitrant, on principle, to discipline of any 
kind, and prone to righteous indignation against any kind 
of privilege. . . . The very word “ capital’’ is anathema 
to them, and they display an impressive consciousness of 
having done their part in abolishing “ capitalism ’’ when 
they have used up somebody else’s capital.’ 

Mr Bernhard Berenson, in his ‘ Rumour and Reflection,’ 
goes even further. He says, ‘ If there are more wars, they 
may be social wars, interest against interest, class against 
class. I am tired of sentimentalising over the working 
man, crooning over him and coddling him, as if he were 
the only concern and care of the State. If it comes to a 
free fight, with power in his hands, he will not be senti- 
mental towards us; he will not think of all we have done 
for him since civilisation began; he will not be more 
merciful to us than he has been to Soviet Russia. Let us 
give every chance to the workman’s son. If he has the 
gifts to take advantage of them, let us do our utmost to 
assimilate him and make him feel that he is, in every way, 
one of us. Let us avoid educating the proletarian who has 
no aptitude for being taught to reason, and from teaching 
can only retain catchwords. If he has the gift of the gab, 
and malignant stars favour him, he may turn out a 
Mussolini, or a Hitler.’ 

While not going as far as that, yet we can agree that 
there is a great deal in this point of view. Our knowledge 
of Fascist and Nazi methods in the recent past, and of 
Soviet actions to-day beyond the Iron Curtain, shows how, 
without the right sympathies, without the right social 
ethos, without the retention of high moral standards, this 
cannibalism of man by man can take place and can be 
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glorified as a supreme duty to the state (which is, of course, 
not a state at all, but the crystallisation of power into the 
hands of a narrow group with no humane concerns what- 
soever in their make-up). ‘ Man is wolf to man’ says the 
Russian proverb ; but democracy means the total negation 
of that. 

Democracy has reached a testing-point. Will it grow 
and become the ideal form of government to all, or will it 
just be used by the power groups as a facade behind which 
the people are really enslaved and where the precious life 
of a man is as nothing to those that pass by ? General 
Omar Bradley holds that ‘ Democratic self-government is 
a two-way street—with its benefits comes the necessity 
for giving service.’ In an article in ‘ Colliers,’ Feb. ,26, 


1949, he said : 


‘It is immoral for us to claim freedom of the ballot unless 
we are ready to share that freedom with every other man. It 
is hypocritical to insist upon freedom of opinion unless we 
grant equal freedom to those who oppose us. And it is fraudu- 
lent to insist upon freedom of the press if we deny that right 
to others. Democratic institutions will continue to prosper 
and flourish only so long as they are fed on freedom for all, 
not on abridgment for some.’ 


We see then a conflict between the real democracy and 
the tendency in the dominant parties in the State to flatten 
out all opposition. We see the dangers of this power 
group, through press and radio, being the controllers of 
the less responsible type of opinion produced by slogans 
that need not (indeed, cannot) be thought out. This 
power group keep themselves in office by inflaming preju- 
dices and appealing to class self-interest, and usually short- 
sighted class interest at that. There is dire need for some 
kind of revival in the faith of true democracy in the way 
that Abraham Lincoln understood it. How is it to be 
done ? 

As in all social reforms, the keystone of the arch of 
democracy is the schools of our country, not so much in 
providing their pupils with a facile, parrot knowledge of 
so-called facts or even abilities to manipulate figures or 
repeat other people’s ideas on paper (not that these have 
not their value), but in the production of a social moral 
sense, of responsible citizenship, of a readiness to learn the 
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real facts of a situation, of the right sympathies with people 
everywhere. This is a spiritual matter rather than a thing 
of formal lessons and time-tables. It is moral education 
in the widest sense, and is behind the argument for religious 
instruction in the country’s schools to-day. 

We should therefore require the inculcation of the right 
ideas of citizenship in the pupils of all our schools. The 
idea of service rather than privilege should be given 
emphasis in our teaching. The organisation of the schools 
should be such as will produce in the formative years of 
their pupils the right attitudes to the problem of living 
and towards their fellow men. This teaching of citizen- 
ship should be more consistently done—both through the 
indirect processes of government within the schools them- 
selves as well as by direct teaching about man’s struggle 
towards freedom. The constitution of government which 
has, through the effort of centuries, been evolved, and 
ideas of citizenship, national and world, formally and 
thoroughly taught, should be ‘ musts’ in the curricula of 
all schools. The state of our society is so parlous that we 
would do well in our education to jettison many of the 
present-day ‘ frills ’ in order to raise generations of citizens 
in the truest sense of the word. And part of this education 
for citizenship should be a study, through geography in 
particular, of the way in which the people of the world are 
able to live. The hard economics of living ought to be 
taught in the manner appropriate to the type of school and 
the age and intelligence of the pupils. The need for pro- 
duction, at all costs, in this country if life at our present 
standards is to be maintained ought to be a constant theme 
in the teaching. We are, as Mr Churchill said, ‘ standing 
on a trap-door’ economically, but people of all walks of 
life—employer just as much as employee—seem all but 
oblivious of this fact. Yet even Mr Aneurin Bevan (cer- 
tainly well in the top 25 per cent. of intelligences) is just 
beginning to preach this need. Would that he and his 
colleagues had done it more vigorously in 1945! ‘ould 
that his political opponents had, for their part, streamlined 
management and eschewed high profits in the interests of 
the nation! MrG. D. H. Cole, writing in the ‘ New States- 
man and Nation,’ said in respect of this problem : 


* At present, there is no sign at all of the Labour Party— 
or, for that matter, the Bevanites—being prepared to tell their 
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supporters the truth. Indeed, to do so is politically impossible, 
unless they are prepared to combine with their truth-telling a 
firm assurance that, where there are shortages, the rich will 
not have the chance of getting away with more than their fair 
share. A situation in which the relatively poor have to be 
called on to go without what they expect as a right cannot be 
faced except by either sheer coercion, which the Tories are too 
weak to attempt, or plain honesty, which is not congenial to 
politicians facing a populous electorate. But somebody has 
to face this issue; and the Labour Party, which has been 
responsible for creating the structure of expectations that now 
dominates electoral strategy, has the responsibility both for 
telling the people the truth and for finding the way out of the 
dilemma.’ 


For the ‘ structure of expectations,’ for the ‘ gimmie, 
gimmie ’ state, we have to substitute a spirit of real co- 
operation among all our people in the gaining of our liveli- 
hood. The well-to-do must, by their example, show their 
readiness to do their part and to make their sacrifices in 
greater measure even than those living nearer the margin 
of scarcity. The situation demands some kind of ‘ ministry 


of all the talents’ to help our country to regain a stable 
position economically. When this has been done, greater 
political stability (and, we hope, understanding) will follow. 
That is the short-term plan for democracy in Britain. 

The long-term plan lies in the greater consciousness in 
the schools, and, so, ultimately, in the homes, of the need 
to foster spiritual values, to encourage the right sympathies 
with people of all kinds and in all places, and in the 
teaching, both formally and informally, of right ideas and, 
especially, of correct attitudes to those who soon will be 
citizens of this country of ours. And of these needs, 
spiritual values count the most, for they are the most 
enduring. And to have the right attitudes, the right 
sympathies, the right spiritual values, do not require an 
intellectual basis so much as the right kind of upbringing 
in home and school. Upon these spiritual things is true 
democracy based, and in these lie our hope that the right 
‘government of the people, for the people, and by the 
people shall not perish from the earth.’ 


FREDERIC EVANS. 


Vol. 291.—No. 595. 
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Art 6.—RE-EDUCATION CENTRES FOR PROBLEM 
FAMILIES IN HOLLAND. 


PROBLEM families present a twofold difficulty: to the 
community, on which they are a blemish as well as being 
a drain on its resources, and to themselves, because they 
are baffled not only by the complexities of modern civilisa- 
tion but even by its simple daily demands. In the 
‘Carnegie Report on Social Work in Britain’ the author, 
Eileen L. Younghusband, quotes a definition of them 
which is taken from an unpublished Family Service Unit 
Memorandum. They are there described as ‘ families who, 
because of personal inadequacy and adverse circumstances, 
have lost the will-power, perhaps even the wish, to main- 
tain normal standards of home and child-care. Their lives 
are characterised by dirt, disintegration, and disorder. 
They are often shiftless, apathetic, and irresponsible to an 
almost incredible degree. . . . Time, money, and energy 
are wasted in piecemeal efforts to mitigate the effects of 
their anti-social behaviour.’ 

The Friends are in a position to know, because up to 
the present they have been more successful in this country 
than any other agency, either statutory or philanthropic, 
in their dealings with these people. Members of the 
Friends Service Units go into the homes, establish a good 
personal relationship with the family, and help in many 
ways, from teaching housecraft to scrubbing floors. Such 
a spirit of devotion is out of the common, nor is it likely 
to lead to any permanent success unless it can be continued 
over a very long period ; even then, it is doubtful whether 
lasting results can be achieved without a change of environ- 
ment. The help given by other voluntary organisations, 
or even by the State, cannot be other than piecemeal ; in 
the last resort the children may be removed to a Home, 
but the break-up of family life is not a desirable solution. 
Some experiments are being made, and others are planned, 
such as the ‘St Mary’s Pioneer Mothercraft Training 
Centre ’ to be opened in Scotland, for the training of young 
neglectful mothers together with their children. It is 
excellent work, but residence in such places can only be 
temporary, and the family unit is incomplete without the 
father. If problem families are to be socially rehabilitated 
they must be re-educated, not as individual members in 
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Institutions, but as a complete group in fresh surroundings. 
A scheme on these lines is now before the L.C.C., outlined 
in a Report of its Welfare Committee in March 1952. 

It is proposed to provide suitable accommodation for 
the homeless and for problem families; the latter are to 
be provided 


‘with a resident supervisor who has a capacity for dealing 
with families of this kind and is able to give training in cooking, 
household management and the care of children. Welfare 
services from both statutory and voluntary services should be 
made available to assist the supervisor in restoring the families 
to better standards of cleanliness and behaviour and to a sense 
of financial responsibility so that they would be likely, in due 
course, to make satisfactory tenants. In the first instance we 
propose to adapt some of the premises under our management 
to accommodate about 12 families for this purpose. 

‘The accommodation we have in mind, both for homeless 
families and problem families, would have to be provided under 
housing powers but we think it should be administered by 
the Welfare Committee.’ 


This is a plan for the future and, in any case, it applies 
only to London. A nation-wide experiment in re-educa- 
tion is already being tried in Holland, an effort which is 
unique and full of hope. 

Social work in general grows up in a haphazard way, 
whenever a remedy is sought for some hitherto unnoticed 
evil, which chance has brought to light. In Holland it 
was the evacuation following the bombardment of Rotter- 
dam which drew public attention to the special difficulties 
of problem families. The evacuees were first sheltered in 
camps, and later drafte¢ off to be billetted in private 
houses, but it soon became obvious that a certain small 
proportion of families were not acceptable in any orderly 
home. They were therefore kept in the camps, and it is 
from this beginning that the Dutch method of dealing with 
problem families has evolved, being officially established 
in 1948. 

They are theoretically classified in three groups, form- 
ing between 3 and 4 per cent. of the population as a whole : 
socially ‘labile,’ or weak and unstable; a-social; and 
anti-social. The first group consists of persons who find 
themselves in difficulties owing to some temporary mis- 
fortune such as illness or unemployment ; they are assisted 
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in their own homes by various social agencies until they 
are able once again to resume normal independent citizen- 
ship. The second or a-social group, estimated at 1 per 
cent. of the population and corresponding to our problem 
families, are expected to go to the Re-education Centres 
or camps, for a period of three to five years. The anti- 
social group consists of delinquents of a more or less serious 
nature, but there is some overlapping, as a prison sentence 
can under certain circumstances be given with the 
alternative of re-education ; and sometimes a prisoner is 
released conditionally if he will agree to go to a camp with 
his family. There is no compulsion yet, but there is an 
Act before the Dutch Parliament which, if it becomes law, 
will place all a-social families under a Probation Officer, 
and then, if there is no improvement, there will be an 
enforced stay at a Centre. At present parents whose 
homes have become uninhabitable can be given a choice 
by the Local Authority of either sending their children 
away to an Institution and of living in one room them- 
selves, or of all moving together into a new home in a 
camp. The decision must often come as a relief to people 
who no longer feel capable of coping with their circum- 
stances, but even if they are at first reluctant, the 
atmosphere of the camp and the influence of their new 
neighbours soon makes itself felt. 

There are ten Re-education Centres in Holland, each 
containing between ten and twenty families. The camps 
were already in existence before the scheme began, some 
for training unemployed before the war, others constructed 
by the Germans during the Occupation for Dutchmen on 
forced labour, but they have been transformed out of 
recognition. Grass grows where formerly unhappy men 
tramped over barren earth ; there are plantations of trees 
and beds of flowers; here a little painted house, built for 
children to play in by the inhabitants themselves, stands 
among bushes on a knoll; there ducks swim on a pond 
which can be crossed by a miniature bridge; and there 
are plots of ground for each family to cultivate. The only 
reminder of a harsh past are the wooden hutments, which 
have been converted into family homes. The intention is 
ultimately to build brick houses, so that the Centres shall 
become small self-contained villages rather than camps, 
but that still remains a dream for the future. In the mean- 
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time the huts, however bare-looking from the outside, are 
homelike enough within. 

Some families bring their own furniture ; those who 
have little or none are provided with immediate necessities 
—beds, table and chairs, cooking utensils and crockery, 
mats for the floor. A small sum is deducted weekly for 
their use, and when the payment has been completed the 
furniture becomes the property of the family to whom it 
has been lent. There is electric light and running water 
in every home, and a built-in sink. Cooking is done on 
an iron pipe-stove which also heats the living-room. Lava- 
tories are in the huts, but the showers are apart, in a com- 
munal bath-house, and it takes some time before the 
newcomers grow accustomed to their use! The people all 
have a few private possessions brought from their former 
life—an olegraph on the wall or an enlarged photograph of 
a family group, a coloured tablecloth, an ornament or a 
vase ; and apparently nearly every family has a wireless 
set. The rooms vary in appearance according to the means 
and taste of their owners, from drab bareness to a cosy 
little Dutch interior. In one home, belonging to a family 
which after several years was shortly about to leave, there 
was a shining white electric stove, which must have taken 
much saving to buy; and the table set for the afternoon 
meal with coffee-pot and flowered cups would have glad- 
dened the heart of some of Holland’s great painters. 

The causes which have led to social deterioration vary 
greatly, as can be seen on visits to some of the families in 
any camp. Often, as in England, the mother is below the 
normal level of intelligence. In one home visited the 
father had been a dipsomaniac, in another he was a cripple, 
unable to perform any but the lightest work. One family 
had been living on a house-boat which was falling to pieces ; 
another was of gipsy origin—half-gipsy, for the real gipsies 
were exterminated under Hitler’s orders. Able-bodied 
men are employed outside, in industry or agriculture, and 
nearly 90 per cent. are at work. If necessary they can 
learn some special trade, which is important for those who, 
owing to some mental or physical defect, are unable to keep 
up the normal pace of labour. There are two training- 
centres to which men can be transported daily by a special 
*bus from their own camps. The women are taught every 
branch of housecraft and child-care ; they are shown how 
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to cook and clean in their own homes, and there are sewing- 
classes, lectures and demonstrations, including educational 
films, which they can attend; laundry is done under 
supervision in the communal wash-house. The newcomer 
is taught to budget for her household needs and to keep 
accounts ; at first she is helped with her shopping, and 
may be asked, for instance, to spend less on sugar and 
more on vegetables, or she may be advised as to the most 
suitable quality of material for family garments. Gradu- 
ally, as she learns how to buy to the best advantage, she 
grows more self-reliant, until she goes alone to the village 
shop like any other local housewife. Serious illness is 
treated in outside hospitals, but there is a maternity ward 
in every camp, as it is felt that a closer bond of confidence 
can be established between the social workers and the 
mother if she has given birth to her baby in familiar sur- 
roundings. A doctor is called in from outside, but if there 
are any complications she also must of course go into 
hospital. 

The children all attend the village school, except the 
toddlers, for whom there is a kindergarten in each Centre. 
At the beginning the youngsters were very destructive, 
broken windows and other damage being by no means 
infrequent. Then youth leaders were appointed, youth 
clubs were formed, outlets for exuberant energies found in 
various ways, including the keeping of pets, and gradually 
a remarkable improvement in manners took place. To the 
question whether the children from the Re-education 
Centres were not under some kind of social stigma among 
their schoolfellows, the reply given was that while this 
might have been so at first, it was no longer the case now 
that they were decently behaved, well-cared-for and 
properly clad. In any case, it seemed to the questioner 
that there were enough camp-youngsters to be able to band 
themselves together and to hold their own at school. 

In spite of all possible care and training in home life, 
there are always cases of children who are in some way 
maladjusted or who, owing to family difficulties, have a 
better chance of development away from their parents. 
There are therefore, under the Administration of the camps, 
three Homes where such children can be boarded, one for 
boys, one for girls, and a third for mentally defective 
children of both sexes up to the age of fourteen. These 
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Homes are country houses whose owners can no longer 
afford to maintain them—a state of affairs which is not 
altogether unknown outside Holland. The girls’ boarding- 
house near Zwolle, which I was taken to see, is a gracious 
eighteenth-century mansion set in large grounds. Con- 
verted large houses can have a chill unwelcoming air, as 
though their present inhabitants were intruders who had 
no right to enjoy themselves within walls not built for 
them, but there is nothing institutional about Havixhorst. 
Each age-group has its own common-room for meals and 
play, and there is a homelike atmosphere in all the large, 
well-proportioned rooms, whether they are arranged with 
sofa and writing-table for the comfort of the older girls, or 
bright with pictures and toys for the younger ones. My 
visit took place during the holidays, so the children were 
not at school and all busy with their own affairs. The 
eldest among them were knitting in their own room, and 
the youngest were having their afternoon nap in the 
darkened nursery. In one cot lay a newcomer, a baby 
brought here because her mother had been taken to a 
mental home the day before. In the common-room of the 
nine to twelve-year-olds two little black-haired Indonesian 
sisters were drawing with coloured crayons; these small 
daughters of a Dutch father and a native mother, who had 
recently come to live in Holland, were learning here to 
adapt themselves to the company of white children. There 
are forty-five boarders at Havixhorst; they go to the 
village school and can learn trades when they are old 
enough. <A few grown-up girls had chosen to stay on to 
help in the care of the little ones. The pleasant influence 
of this environment will no doubt make itself felt later on 
in their own homes. In the meantime contact between 
parents and children is maintained by frequent and regular 
visits ; a summer holiday in seaside camps is provided for 
these as for all the children in the Re-education Centres. 
Religious services are held in the boarding-houses, and 
of course in all the camps, although families are free to 
attend the village church if they prefer. The sense of 
belonging to a community is fostered in the Centres in all 
sorts of ways, especially through joint social activities of 
various kinds. Football is encouraged, football clubs 
being managed by a committee chosen among the men 
themselves. There is a recreation-hut or canteen in each 
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camp for lectures, concerts and film-shows and for dramatic 
entertainment. This last is, not perhaps surprisingly, the 
most popular form of amusement for old and young. Any- 
one who has ever organised charades at a party must have 
observed the apparent change of personality which takes 
place in the actors: it almost seems as though an artificial 
facade built up in order to conceal a part of themselves 
crumbles in a form of play which permits the removal of 
inhibitions. The shy become suddenly bold, the sullen 
humorous, the clownish dignified, the prim impassioned. 
Temporary liberation of hidden tendencies has been sought 
throughout the ages, from the Orphic rites of ancient 
Greece down to the modern carnival, and is vicariously 
enjoyed by any theatre audience. If normal persons can 
find satisfaction in this kind of psychological release, how 
much greater must be the need for it among the submerged, 
the outcasts of society, whose sense of inferiority can be 
forgotten while they witness or take part in a dramatic 
performance. If confirmation were needed of the thera- 
peutic value of play-acting, it is proved by the experience 
gained in the Dutch Re-education Centres. 

After this digression it is time to return to the adminis- 
tration of the camps. It falls, not under the Ministry for 
Social Affairs, as might have been expected, but under the 
equivalent of our Home Office, the Ministry for Internal 
Affairs, which is responsible for the Poor Law. However, 
since the last election a new separate department has been 
created for social work in the Re-education Centres. 
There is a partly voluntary General Advisory Committee, 
of which half the members are representatives of the 
Churches and half are psychological, sociological, and 
educational experts. There is also a Planning Committee 
which supervises the Centres : it meets every three months 
and visits the camps regularly and often, keeping in touch 
with the staff on the spot. As the members include a 
psychiatrist and a psychologist, the Committee also acts 
as a kind of travelling Child Guidance Clinic. Each camp 
has a Director and a woman Assistant Director, both 
trained social workers, and in addition there are two 
domestic science teachers, who do not merely instruct but 
actually work with the mothers inside their homes ; finally 
there are a youth leader and a kindergarten teacher. 
There is a cultural worker for all the camps combined, and 
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also a general liaison officer, to find suitable employment 
for the men. 

Family earnings are paid into the camp, and an allow- 
ance is then made from them, according to a fixed budget. 
Thus a man with a wife and four children may earn 
52 gulden a week, or about 5/. 4s., a gulden being worth 
approximately two shillings. His weekly budget is 
45 gulden, or 4/. 10s., the remainder being allocated partly 
for clothing and partly in repayment of furniture; if he 
is industrious and works well, he is given a bonus as a 
reward and an incentive to further effort, so that he can 
pay off his debt more quickly. The budget for a family 
of seven, a widow with six children ranging in age from 
twenty to two years old, amounts to 60 gulden, or 61. a 
week ; out of this she pays 8s. for rent light and water, 
4s. for fuel, and she has 6s. for pocket-money ; ll. 6s. is 
allowed for clothing, of which two-thirds is paid by the 
State if she attends the sewing classes and keeps her 
garments in proper repair. 

It is obvious that a man’s earnings are not sufficient to 
defray the costs of the camp, and the State therefore 
charges the Local Authority for part maintenance. The 
amount laid down is two gulden a day for a married couple, 
one and a half gulden for a child from fourteen upwards, 
and one gulden for a child under fourteen, if living with 
the family ; in a Children’s Home the cost is three gulden 
a day for each child ; part of this amount is deducted from 
the worker’s earnings. The Local Authority is also 
responsible for the first outlay on clothing, furniture, and 
bedding, and for all medical treatment, where there is no 
health insurance. There is of course no free National 
Health Service in Holland at present. If these charges 
seem heavy (about eight gulden a day for a family of five, 
that is 5/. 12s. a week), it must be remembered that they 
would be considerably more for an unemployed man and 
his wife maintained at home, with the children kept in an 
Institution. 

Analytical reports of every family are carefully kept 
up to date. The case-papers contain detailed information 
on many aspects of their life ; medical history, work and 
recreation, response to religion, personal relations with 
others—whether friendly or hostile—unsocial tendencies, 
and so on. It is believed that these records will provide 
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data for psychological observation and sociological research 
which will be of immense importance. The reasons for 
social deterioration are nowhere as yet fully understood, 
although there are some obvious social and economic 
causes, such as housing shortage, unemployment, and low 
wages. But why do some people succumb while others 
do not? It is not to be denied that some unemployed 
are unemployable, and some housewives appear to be in- 
capable of anything but dirt and muddle, while others, 
under similar conditions, manage to maintain an orderly 
home. External circumstances are not enough to account 
for the problem ; personal factors must also be taken into 
consideration, the chief of which is undoubtedly mental 
deficiency. Children of a deficient mother may be normal 
themselves, but having always lived in an atmosphere of 
neglect, they are likely to follow her example, so that 
chaos continues for generations. There may be defect of 
character rather than of mind, due perhaps to some deep- 
seated psychological disturbance which can be improved, 
even if it cannot be wholly cured, with proper help and 
understanding. Does a man drink to excess because he is 
amoral, or because his existence is so drab that he seeks 
the easiest way of escape? Is a woman a slut because 
she is lazy and irresponsible, or because the overwhelming 
burdens of her daily life have drained her of energy and 
hope and even of feminine self-respect ? Many strands, 
individual and social, become twisted together into the 
knot of a problem family, and it is that knot which the 
Dutch are striving to disentangle, by their practical work 
of re-education in the camps, and by continuous study of 
those diverse strands. 

The experiment is still too new to judge results. 
Families who are allowed to leave and return to town, are 
kept under supervision, and it is reported that of six 
families who went from one camp last year, five have made 
good so far. That in itself cannot be taken as a complete 
answer to those who want to know whether this vast 
expensive undertaking is really worth while ; moreover, it 
is likely that in spite of every effort there will always 
remain a hard core of incurable families. Is it right, some 
will ask, that such people should absorb public time and 
money, and ought trained social workers spend their energy 
where the result is uncertain, instead of devoting it to 
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those who will benefit immediately by the help which they 
receive ? The answers to such questions vary according 
to the point of view: the cynic will say that as a man 
makes his bed, so must he lie on it; religion insists that 
every human being has an immortal soul to save; 
humanism demands that every life should be lived as fully 
as individual capacity will allow; the State requires 
responsible citizens. It is essential to provide conditions 
of training when self-respect has broken down; after all, 
even if little can be done with older peopie, the effort is 
worth while for the sake of the younger generation. The 
justification of the Dutch Re-education Centres may 
perhaps be found in some words of Lord Beveridge in his 
book, ‘ Voluntary Action’ : 


‘The making of a good society depends not on the State 
but on the citizens, acting individually or in free association 
with one another, acting on motives of various kinds, some 
selfish others unselfish, some narrow and material others 
inspired by love of man and love of God. The happiness or 
unhappiness of the society in which we live depends upon our- 
selves as citizens, not on the instrument of political power 
which we call the State.’ 


It is true that the author is speaking of voluntary 
rather than of State action, but the principle remains the 
same. ‘The happiness and well-being of the State depend 
on the happiness and well-being of all its citizens. The 
Dutch have set an example of what can be done in training 
for citizenship, just as England has set an example in 
many other social ventures, from the Co-operative Move- 
ment to the organisation of Boy Scouts. This country 
still leads in some of its work for the aged, notably in clubs 
for old people, which are considered a model in other pro- 
gressive nations. So far, however, there has not been any 
general attempt here to rehabilitate those unhappy people 
known as problem families, and in this field it is Holland 
which has the honour of showing the way. 


Daisy L. HOBMAN. 
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Art. 7—JOHN GALSWORTHY: A HUMANITARIAN 
PROPHET. 


THE two greatest figures in English literature, said a critic 
of Lamb’s time, are ‘Sir Isaac Newton and Mr Locke.’ 
The judgment may seem rather quaint, but it reveals the 
width and breadth of the field of literature which may 
include philosophy, the sciences, history, as well as drama, 
fiction, poetry—almost any branch of knowledge, any kind 
of experience. This universality of literature makes it, 
for some of us, more satisfying than any art. Indeed it is 
itself doubly an art, as well as being the supreme medium 
for thought. It is doubly an art in that it has, or can 
have, two aesthetic aspects: the form, that is, the plan and 
shape of the book as a whole, and the experiential content. 
But always, even in its most imaginative aspect, literature 
is, and in fact must be, concerned with ideas. Words, 
however we use them, are the vehicles of thought, so that 
even in the most aesthetic experience thought is continually 
stimulated. This universality of literature—its expression 
of imagination, emotion, feeling, thought, all experience 
and knowledge—is at once its glory and its problem. 

Until fairly recently the different departments of 
literature kept their own place. The literature of ideas 
tended to be separate from the literature of experience 
which has since come to be called literature proper. 
There was, of course, overlapping. Many philosophers 
and scientists (such as Bacon) wrote their treatises partly 
as works of art. And of course there were ‘Sir Isaav 
Newton and Mr Locke.’ Much of the didactic poetry of 
Milton and Pope was philosophical. But it was a matter 
of emphasis ; and broadly the two were distinct until the 
end of the nineteenth century, when the literary prophet 
began to arise. While still working in the medium of art 
(that is, conveying experience imaginatively through the 
concrete use of words) many of the late nineteenth-century 
authors became increasingly preoccupied with ideas. 
Their art was subordinated to a message. Dickens had 
already given a lead in his social crusading, and Tolstoy 
went much further, coming, in the end, to think of himself 
first and foremost as a prophet. But there were many who 
thought that this development was harmful to literature. 
As Andrew Lang put it, ‘the writers of stories should 
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remember that they are writers of stories, not preachers or 
teachers.’ But the ideological nature of words makes 
some sort of preaching almost inevitable, and the real 
problem is:to know where to draw the line. The literary 
prophet often fails, not so much because he is a prophet, 
but because he is uncertain of his aim. 

At first the literary prophet was primarily an artist. 
Dickens and Tolstoy, for all their preaching, were artists, 
not philosophers ; but by the time of Wells the emphasis 
on ideology is obvious, and it is no longer easy to say at 
what point the artist leaves off and the philosopher begins. 
This uncertainty accounts for the unsatisfactory nature of 
much of the work of this present century. After the First 
World War ‘prophecy’ reached its climax, and many of 
the novelists and poets were using fiction and verse merely 
as forms in which to express their ideas. But the over- 
lapping can never be complete ; for no matter how far the 
literary prophet may move in the direction of philosophy, 
he is always distinguished from the philosopher as such by 
the fact that his work is primarily centred in personality. 

The literary prophet is concerned with concrete ideas 
as they exist in the minds of persons, and with their effect 
on other persons. The philosopher is concerned with 
abstract ideas impersonally worked out. Yet it seems to 
me that the literary prophet is often nearer to the heart of 
things than the philosopher, since ideas exist in persons 
and are for persons, and can be integrally grasped only in 
relation to persons. The literary prophet works in many 
forms—fiction, the drama, the essay, verse ; but his finest 
work is often done in critical biography, which is the 
consideration of ideas as developed in the life and character 
of persons. If he is a novelist or dramatist, he will express 
and work out his ideas fictionally in terms of personality : 
if he is an essayist or biographer he will work out his ideas 
in relation to some real person who has thought and 
experienced similar ideas. 

Nevertheless the dilemma of art and message remains, 
and is, to some extent, a permanent one for all literary 
prophets, though, as we have seen, it is more acute in 
times of upheaval and crisis. It is permanent because, in 
the words of Dr Grensted, life presents itself to the indi- 
vidual as a series of problems that demand solution. The 
necessity of dealing with these problems creates a further 
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problem of the relation of art and message; and the 
relation becomes still more complicated by the nature of 
words, which may be used concretely to convey experience, 
or abstractly to convey ideas. Again, the sensuous . 
quality of words, their aural effect, makes another problem. 
Perhaps the poet comes nearest to solving the problem of 
words, to making a synthesis and maintaining the balance 
of the experiential, abstract, and sensuous. The literary 
prophet, though primarily an artist whose work is centred 
in personality and who uses words experientially, is, as 
prophet, directly concerned with problems that demand 
abstract treatment, and this treatment often reacts un- 
favourably on his work. He desires at once to rebuild his 
experience in the reader’s mind, and to argue with him : 
to speak the word that will stimulate the imagination and 
arouse emotion, and to speak the word that will persuade 
the reason. Many words in our language have both func- 
tions, but the danger is that they will inhibit each other. 
The poet, with his concentrated medium, often succeeds in 
stimulating our imagination, rousing our emotions, and 
persuading us in the same words. ‘The literary prophet 
more often than not fails, because he seeks equally to be 
artist and preacher, and lacks consistency of aim. It is 
a matter of degree. Professor Lascelles Abercrombie 
argues that pure literature (by which he means litera- 
ture as an art), though primarily the communication of 
experience, may express also fact or idea; and fact or idea 
may in turn partake of ‘ pure literature’ through the 
beauty of the medium, or through an intensity of ex- 
perience generated by the thought. Otherwise, he adds, 
the literature of fact and idea is ‘ applied literature.’ 
‘ Pure literature ’ is for Abercrombie the communication of 
experience, in which ‘ thought is not expressed . . . for its 
own sake, but for the sake of the organisation it gives to 
experience. And again—‘ Tc say that the function of 
literature is to teach us or convince us or make us moral is 
to step outside the literary art. Literature can do these 
things, but it is not by virtue of doing them that it is 
literature. Neither is it the function of literature to be 
beautiful ; we should rather say, one of the things we may 
judge to be beautiful in literature is the way it achieves its 
function. That function is, by its expression of experience 
as such, to make experience significant as such without 
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our having to judge it as true or real or useful or moral.’ 
I think that it is more difficult than Abercrombie would 
admit to separate the functions of literature; and it is 
doubtful if literature, or anything else of value, can attain 
experiential significance without some elements of the true, 
real, useful, moral. Truth, albeit artistic truth—the faith- 
ful rendering of the coherence of an experience—is certainly 
significant, since without it no art can convince. It is 
difficult to understand in what sense Abercrombie uses the 
word real: perhaps he means objective; but in its 
broadest meaning reality is not merely an attribute but an 
essential condition of any significant experience. Again, 
in so far as it serves the recipient, all art is useful. Most 
people would agree with Abercrombie that ‘ pure literature ’ 
need not be consciously moral. Subconsciously, however, 
it is bound to affect the moral life—at least so far as the 
author’s outlook is implicit within the experience. 

Because of the overlapping of these qualities in literature, 
it is tempting for the literary prophet to combine them ; 
but in doing so he is in danger of disintegrating the ex- 
perience. His best work is like a rich and varied landscape 
of experience through which the message of thought 
flows continually. In his less successful work, the intimate 
relation of experience and idea is not maintained: the 
message becomes too self-conscious, the river bursts its 
banks, reducing the surrounding landscape to an ideological 
marsh, 

The inability to solve this problem was the great 
weakness of John Galsworthy. He rarely succeeded in 
making an adequate synthesis of his art and message, and 
his approach to the problems of personality was fre- 
quently marred by sentimentality. His work reveals an 
unsolved conflict between the man of letters and the 
teacher, between the artist and the prophet—a conflict 
which derived, in part, from uncertainty of aim (when to 
be an artist and when to be a teacher), and in part from 
uncertainty of belief about the very things he wanted to 
teach. The uncertainty of aim was manifest in an uneasy 
undulation between imaginative creation and the working 
out of social problems. The uncertainty of belief was, as 
I shall attempt to show, in large measure due to his 
particular brand of humanitarianism. In all his work 
(especially in the theatre) he was preoccupied with social 
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problems which reacted unfavourably on his art. The 
abstract thought required to work out his message in- 
hibited the expression of his experience ; and the expression 
of his experience, aesthetic, emotional, imaginative, 
hindered him from thinking out his message. He never 
fully and clearly thought out his message. He relied 
overmuch on feeling—for his humanitarianism was sub- 
jective in its origin. He raised problems; but in the 
majority of cases he did not, or could not, solve them. 
He was himself uneasily aware of this, and attempted to 
justify it in a letter to a correspondent. 


‘The more definitely constructive a novelist becomes in all 
matters of social import, the less convincing he is bound to be 
; My method is to suggest that the spirit of understanding 
and sympathy ought to be there by pointing out that it is not. 
I think that by this method one gets less on the nerves of one’s 
reader. Moreover, it’s temperamental—to preach directly I 
am not eble—however confirmed a moralist I may be by 
deduction. ... 

‘If you read The Man of Property or The Island Pharisees or 
even The Country House, you will see that I always pursue the 
negative method; and though I’m continually charged with 
not showing the way to Heaven, I believe that I do set up a 
process in people’s spirits, which makes them rather more alive 
to the Pharisaism, sense of property, intolerance, and humbug, 
which stand in the way of sympathy between man and man.’ 


There is some truth in this ; but it does not altogether 
absolve him. Vagueness and uncertainty seriously affected 
the quality of his work. After all, the justification of a 
literary prophet is his power of conviction, which imparts 
vigour and life to his work and largely helps to integrate 
the aesthetic-ideological elements. 

Apart from the negative way discussed in the above 
letter, all Galsworthy could offer us was a vague humani- 
tarianism : that was his sole remedy for social ills. For 
him, the ultimate value was man—a belief which, though 
never precisely formulated, emerges from all his work. It 
was more felt than thought out; but he felt it deeply. 
He felt, though vaguely, that the object of our devotion 
and understanding was not God but man. The humani- 
tarian is naturally compassionate. Man is for him the 
ultimate value; and yet individual men and women are 
creatures of pathos, of noble but unfulfilled ideals, sub- 
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ject to decay and death. Galsworthy felt this human 
predicament keenly; but unfortunately the feeling tended 
to degenerate into sentimentality. We all know what 
sentimentality is, but it is not easy to define. Perhaps we 
may define it, from one angle, as the over-evaluation of an 
object in order to stimulate disproportionate emotion. 
Thus in some ways humanitarianism is itself a colossal 
sentimentality, since it endows humanity with a signifi- 
cance that, on secular grounds, individual men and 
women do not possess and cannot attain. It was the con- 
trast between this ideal of humanity and the pathos of 
the individual in Galsworthy that gave rise to his senti- 
mentality. It came out in his over-evaluation of certain 
types (the down-and-out, the underdog, the social outcast) 
in order to work on our feelings. In life this compassion 
was admirable. He not only championed the underdog : 
he helped him practically in a number of ways. And his 
compassion extended to all living things. He gave up 
shooting, and made great efforts on behalf of the humane 
killer. But those down-and-out characters in the novels 
and plays—how irritating and unreal they are. Only in 
The Forsyte Saga, his greatest achievement, and a very 
great achievement indeed, does he nearly reach perfection. 
Galsworthy liked to impress us with his feeling for 
nature and for beauty. But it is doubtful if he had very 
deep feelings for nature, apart from domestic animals and 
country gardens. Nor is there much evidence that his 
sense of beauty extended far beyond a natural susceptibility 
to feminine charm, an enjoyment of flowers, and a limited 
appreciation of the arts. We do not find in his works that 
delight in beauty, that almost mystical sense that is the 
mark of the true aesthetic. He was never extreme in any- 
thing ; and that was his strength and weakness as a writer 
—his strength because it gave him balance, charm, and 
readability, his weakness because it inhibited inspiration. 
On religion Galsworthy was extremely vague. The 
dictionary defines a humanitarian as ‘ one who rejects the 
supernatural’; but Galsworthy did not so much reject as 
ignore it; and he ignored it because he was hopelessly 
muddled. Apparently he did not think it was within 
human power to comprehend anything higher than 
humanity. Man was the ultimate value, and the service 


of humanity the ultimate good. He was conventionally 
Vol. 291.—No. 595. F 
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critical of organised religion, taking for granted the 
dusty secularist accusations against Christianity of steri- 
lity, obsolescence, worldliness, hypocrisy. The Church, 
he thought, was concerned with a God who, if He did exist, 
we could not know, and neglected the welfare of man who 
we do know. It is an old criticism, but without founda- 
tion ; for those who are concerned with man alone will end 
by destroying him-—as we see to-day. Galsworthy’s 
humanitarianism was summed up in a verse of Adam 
Lindsay Gordon, which, his sister tells us, ‘ particularly 
appealed to him.’ 


‘ Life is mostly froth and bubble : 
Two things stand like stone : 
Kindness in another’s trouble, 
Courage in your own.’ 


Admirable sentiments ; but ineffective without a religious 
foundation. It was this foundation Galsworthy so con- 
. ‘ 7 . > . ’ 
spicuously lacked. ‘ There is no definite road,’ he wrote. 
‘ There’s only a feeling in the heart.’ Elsewhere he makes 
the second Jolyon Forsyte say th»t ‘there are two irre- 


concilable ideas of God. There’s ture Unknowable Creative 
Principle—one believes in That. And there’s the Sum of 
altruism in man—naturally one believes in That.’ Gals- 
worthy’s confusion and lack of philosophic insight are 
most apparent in this statement. Why are the two ideas, 
God as Creator and God as Love (for that is what it 
amounts to), irreconcilable ? Galsworthy is, in fact, 
positing, not two aspects of God, but two aspects of belief, 
agnosticism and humanitarianism—God the unknowable, 
and the love of humanity. The study of his father, ‘A 
Portrait ’ (one of the finest short pieces he wrote), contains 
many observations on religion that apply equally to the 
son. His father ‘ said his prayers and went to church,’ 
Galsworthy tells us, but ‘ could not fairly have been called 
a religious man’; and ‘ when “ religion ’’, disturbed to its 
foundations, began to die . . . he was too old to change, 
and continued to employ the mechanism of a creed which 
had never really been vital to him. He was in essence 
pagan. ... His love was absorbed by Nature, and his 
wonder by the Great Starry Scheme he felt all around. . . . 
No one ever heard him talk with conviction of a future life. 
. . » He abhored fanaticism.’ And, Galsworthy adds, in 
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a passage that throws considerable light on himself: ‘ Still 
sheltering in the shade of the old tree which was severed at 
the roots and toppling, he never, I think, clearly saw— 
though he may have had glimpses—that men, like children 
whose mother has departed from their home, were slowly 
being forced to trust in, and be good to, themselves and 
to one another, and so to form out of their necessity, 
desperately, unconsciously, their new great belief in 
Humanity.’ There we have summed up the conventional 
belief of Edwardian humanitarianism. Religion was out- 
moded and dying, and Humanity (with a capital H) taking 
its place. Yet the devotee of man ought to be a theist, if 
only because it is the distinctive mark of man to believe in 
God. The humanitarian who rejects God (either ex- 
plicitly or, as did Galsworthy, implicitly) shows little 
respect for man’s beliefs when he dismisses man’s highest 
aspiration as an illusion. That is why secular humani- 
tarianism tends to become totalitarianism. When the 
‘mother’ has departed, the children, far from trusting 
each other, smash the house up. 

Galsworthy’s politics (also derived from his humani- 
tarianism) were far more sound. His sister tells us that 
though he was all for the underdog, he believed in ‘ the 
benevolent application of wealth, in enterprise and action, 
by far-seeing and well-intentioned individuals’ rather than 
‘the dissipation of all wealth into a level sameness of 
impotent factions’; that though he was all for repre- 
sentative government, he believed in ‘the priceless 
rallying-point for human feeling offered by a monarchy’ ; 
that he had a ‘ warm but in no way narrow or insular feeling 
for his own country.’ 

Humanitarianism is a peculiarly vulnerable creed, and 
the humanitarian is often unusually sensitive. To save 
himself from the wounds which his outlook, and partly his 
temperament, gave him, Galsworthy cultivated a rather 
unreal detachment that failed to cover up the sentimental 
passages in his work and often threw them into relief. 
‘The one precious thing in life (except love),’ he said, ‘ is 
the impersonal eye, the eye that looks on things from the 
outside ; and to keep this eye bright is far more important 
and entrancing than any amount of companionship.’ 
This cultivated detachment not only failed to hide his 
underlying sentimentality, it sometimes inhibited emotion, 
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and led to superficiality. Strong and sustained emotion 
can only proceed from intense conviction ; and because of 
his lack of conviction—‘ it’s always “‘ excess ”’ at which, as 
a thinker and writer, I aim my shafts ’"—there are few high 
lights in Galsworthy. He also lacked great imaginative 
power. His work is satisfying, like a finely planned house : 
it has, in fact, something of the quality of domestic 
architecture ; but it never takes one’s breath. Though he 
possessed social insight and a certain sensibility to beauty, 
he was not a man of vision. Nevertheless his work has 
form and shape. It reveals admirable craftsmanship, and, 
within the restricted field of the upper middle class, a 
memorable power of characterisation. His style is simple, 
clear, and very readable. He is never boring; and 
whether as playwright or novelist, he knows unerringly 
how to hold the interest. When the humanitarian 
prophet has faded these homelier virtues will endure. 


ROBERT HAMILTON. 





a) 


Art. 8—RED BATTLE TRAILS. 


A PLAGUE OF RED MEN 


AMERICANS seem to have had allotted to them by fate an 
unfair share of the task of dealing with the trouble caused 
by the Red Men of the world. They were fighting their 
native variety in the plains of North America less than a 
hundred years ago. Now they are getting ready to fight 
should it be necessary, or actually fighting, the Red Men 
of Europe and Asia. How and why they have had this 
later burden thrust upon them, in a hemisphere not their 
own, one need not stop to inquire here. The fact remains 
and it is one for which we in the Old World should be very 
grateful, for the Red Men are no friends of ours. They 
are a nuisance and a danger to us all. The Americans 
mastered their own Reds in the end, but it was no walk- 
over. The Indians were well armed and hit back hard 
more than once. The Sioux destroyed Fetterman and 
his whole force at Fort Phil Kearney in 1866. They and 
the Cheyennes inflicted a bloody reverse on Custer and 
the 7th Cavalry in the battle of Little Big Horn in 1876. 
In the ’eighties the Apaches under Geronimo were actively 
in arms and resisting strongly. The way to beat them 
was eventually found. It was to block the battle trails. 
Wherever the Indians went on the war-path they were met 
and driven back. There was no great over-all campaign 
against them. The trouble was dealt with in piecemeal 
fashion. That method was successful. 

The United States is trying to block the battle trails 
of this hemisphere now. Other nations helped in Korea, 
but the Americans bore the burden and heat of the day 
there. In Europe the great barrier which is being formed 
to stem the horde from the east could not be built without 
their aid. In the Middle East they will play their part 
in the safeguarding of that vital area against attack from 
the north. What they are doing comes back in the end 
to the blocking of battle trails. 


Two MaIn TRAILS 


There are two main trails which those concerned with 
Western defence have especially to watch. There are 
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also a number of subsidiary trails, in Europe, in the Near 
East, and in the Far East. The most important of the 
main trails is that which leads westward to the English 
Channel and the Atlantic tidewater. It is to bar this 
possible line of attack that the free nations are organising 
their most elaborate defence. The other main trail would 
run southwards from the Caspian Sea to the Persian Gulf 
and Arabia. These trails matter most of all, for only if 
the Red hordes were able to break through in these two 
directions could they have any hope of sustaining a long 
war against the Atlantic Powers. The latter’s production 
of those two absolutely vital elements of military strength 
to-day, steel and oil, is vastly greater than that of the 
countries beyond the Iron Curtain. Not until the Com- 
munists made themselves masters of the industrial capacity 
of Western Europe and the oil resources of the Middle East 
could they begin to match the United States in war 
potential. It is superior war potential that grinds an 
enemy to powder in the end. It is as relentless as the 
mills of God. 

There could be no certainty that the attempt to make 
either breakthrough would be successful. Both might fail. 
Even if the fifty divisions which are planned to prevent an 
incursion from the east are not ready, there would be 
sufficient strength on the Allies’ side, in all probability, 
to slow down an advance until Western air power had had 
time to blast holes in the enemy’s logistics. If the Red 
forces did make some headway they might then be caught 
in a death-trap as disastrous as Tannenberg was for the 
Russians in 1914. It was the terrible German artillery 
fire that surprised and overwhelmed them there. No one 
knows what new marvels of fire-power the United States 
has found in the Nevada Flats. If the rumours are true, 
it has something there, something more revolutionary, 
perhaps, than the atomic bomb. A new tactical weapon 
might make masses of men and droves of armoured forma- 
tions cattle for the slaughter and junk for battlefield 
bonfires. The science of mass destruction has been moving 
apace since 1945. How far it has moved we shall know 
at zero hour of a great war. 

In the Near East too there would be no certainty of 
a triumphal march to the south and the oil lands. Turkey 
would have first to be immobilised. She is wholeheartedly 
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with the Atlantic Powers and as determined to oppose 
Russian expansion. The Turks look on themselves as 
‘the functioning easternmost bastion of Western demo- 
eracy.* They are tough fighters, as their contingent 
showed in Korea, and quite capable of doing again what 
Osman’s men did at Plevna in 1877, against the same foe. 
The delay might be enough to allow Allied air power to 
come into play here as in the west. 


Russta’s RArmWways 


It is in the air that the west would probably make its 
most telling counterstroke to a Russian attack. Mr 
Churchill has said that the United States’ possession of 
the atomic bomb has alone saved Europe from being over- 
run by the Soviet army. He was ‘greatly oversimplify- 
ing the issue’ ‘The Times’ said in a leading article on 
April 2, 1949, but one can hardly doubt that the American 
superiority in this domain contributed to the discourage- 
ment of an adventure that might otherwise have been 
attempted. In any case, with or without the atom bomb, 
American air-power holds out for Russia a particular threat 
that may materialise in disaster for her. It is the threat 
to her railways. Russia is more dependent in peace and 
in war than other countries on her railway system; her 
roads and waterways are useless for a large part of each 
year. It is to her, a Russian writer has said, what the 
mercantile marine is to Great Britain.t It links the 
islands in the land ocean of her wide domains. The net- 
work of railways is of the first importance in war; how 
important was shown by the great battles for them in 
1943. We thought those battles were for towns and river 
lines. They were in fact for railways: ‘ The network of 
Russian railways was the skeleton of every campaign.’ t 
Russia could never have made her great recovery in 
1943-44 if the Germans had been able to smash her rail 
connections from the air. They could not do that. They 
had no strategic air force. The Western Powers will have 


* L. V. Thomas and R. N. Frye, ‘ The United States and Turkey and 
Tran,’ 1951, p. 151. 


+ V. Obraztsov, quoted by P. E. Garbutt, ‘ The Russian Railways,’ 1949, 
». 12 


{} R. W. Shugg and H. A. de Weerdt, ‘ World War IT,’ 1946, p. 250. 
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a very powerful one. The Russians will have masses of 
fast fighters to oppose the American bombers, but their 
railways could not be protected all along their length from 
attack from the air. 


THE TRANS-SIBERIAN 


There is one railway, in particular, the cutting of which 
would have a gravely adverse effect upon Russia’s ability 
to help her agents and accomplices in the Far East. It 
is that modern wonder of the world, the Trans-Siberian. 
[t is the eastern Communists’ pipe-line and an immensely 
long and very vulnerable one. From Chelyabinsk, its 
western terminus, to Vladyvostok is a distance of over 
4,600 miles ; from Leningrad to Vladyvostok it is nearly 
6,000 miles, and the journey by express train takes nearly 
ten days. The line crosses a number of broad rivers on 
its way. Eight of the bridges are each over 1,000 feet 
long and four of them are more than twice that length, 
those over the Irtish, the Ob, the Yenesei, and the Amur.* 
It is the kind of railway of which air strategists dream as 
a target. The ‘Second Trans-Siberian,’ which runs not 
far north of it, from Central Siberia to the sea at Soviets- 
gaya, opposite Sakhalien, is hardly less vulnerable. 


THE Two CONCEPTS OF DEFENCE 


The policy of blocking the battle trails is essentially a 
policy of curbing aggression by action on the spot in 
Europe or elsewhere. The opposing concept of American 
defence is that associated in particular with the name of 
Senator Taft. In his broadcast of June 1, 1952, he de- 
nounced as ‘ defeatism, pure and simple’ the idea that 
American security depended on ‘ begging bayonets from 
Germany or from France.’ He advocated, in contrast, 
‘the building of an air power sufficiently large to control 
the air over this country, over the oceans which surround 
this continent, and able to deliver the atom bomb on 
Russian cities and manufacturing plants.’ 

Centralised defence with global air-power; dispersed 
defence with balanced forces available at the danger points: 





* Garbutt, op. cit., pp. 15, 16, 29, 42. 
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these are the alternatives posed. The second is the ac- 
cepted American policy. Is it the preferable policy from 
the Western European point of view ? There can be very 
little doubt that the answer is yes. It promises present 
help in trouble to the possible victims of Russian aggres- 
sion, not eventual deliverance after they have been sub- 
merged by the Red tide. And it is also the preferable 
policy in its application to the other (and more probable) 
kind of war, that in which Russia keeps carefully in the 
background and pushes her satellites forward into the line 
of fire. The Taft concept would be quite ineffectual in 
the conditions that would then prevail, for it relies mainly 
on strategic air action. 

Strategic air power has not sufficient elbow-room in 
the small, localised type of war. That became evident 
from what happened in Korea, and the position would be 
the same in any war in which a Great Power, though serving 
as the professed enemy’s base of supply, was not officially 
engaged in the conflict. Strategic bombing is essentially 
the bombing of sources of supply, and these in satellite 
aggressions are located in territory which, being nominally 
neutral, is out of bounds for belligerent aircraft. In the 
localised wars tactical bombing has a larger part to play 
than strategic. 

In Korea the Allies’ tactical aircraft, acting in both 
direct and indirect support of the ground troops, played 
a very prominent part in the operations. The machines 
mainly employed, in addition to the F—86 Sabres, which 
are fighters pure and simple, were the Marine Corsairs, 
the B-26 Invaders, the F—-80 Shooting Stars, and the F—84 
Thunderjets ; the last did most of the napalm bombing. 
The fighter-bombers mentioned also used rocket projectiles 
with great effect. It is significant that the Thunderjet 
has been supplied to the air forces of France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Denmark, Greece and Turkey. It shows that 
tactical napalm bombing and rocket-firing are likely to be 
resorted to on a large scale in the event of these air forces 
being in action. It is only in a major war that strategic 
bombing of any magnitude is to be expected. 


COMMUNISM’s Two KINDS OF WAR 


One can see in the Far Eastern theatre how, in practice, 
the question of embarking on a major war would present 
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itself to the rulers of the Kremlin. If Russia came out into 
the open in that theatre and became an avowed belligerent 
the de facto limitation upon the use of the strategic air 
power of the United Nations would at once go by the board 
and their bombers would be free to strike at the railways 
in Siberia. They would assuredly do so, and the result 
would be that Russia would be unable to move to the Far 
Kast the armaments upon which her friends, and friends 
of friends, in that region depend. How greatly they do 
depend on the Soviet supply was shown by what happened 
in Korea. The North Korean army was a powerful one in 
1950 because it had Russian weapons. It had 82-mm. 
and 120-mm. mortars and machine-guns of Russian type. 
The infantry carried Russian rifles, the 7°62 Mossen-Nagart, 
and machine-guns of Sten-gun type.* It was, in fact, 
virtually a Russian army so far as its material was con- 
cerned. The Chinese army too was mainly equipped from 
the same source. The Soviet Union, General Ridgway’s 
headquarters stated in Tokyo on March 10, 1952, was 
providing the bulk of the weapons used by the Chinese 
and North Korean forces.t The result of the cutting of 
the railway lines in Siberia and Manchuria would be that 
International Communism would find it very difficult to 
carry on the secondary kind of war which it has in its 
repertoire, that which it is in fact waging at present. The 
primary kind is the big, frontal attack, the centralised, 
global, all-out war in which the main force of International 
Communism is committed to action. The secondary is the 
peripheral war, the war of the outposts or extremities, of 
the satellites and stooges, not of the principals. The 
primary war is that to which the main battle trails already 
referred to lead ; the secondary wars are those which lie 
at the end of the subsidiary battle trails. International 
Communism has this choice of wars because it has in many 
countries a sort of secret army ready to do its bidding 
without regard to the interests of the particular country in 
which it happens to live and to the Government of which 
it owes allegiance under the law, but not in its own estima- 
tion. When that country is partitioned temporarily and 
one part is under Communist domination, the army in that 


* Eric Linklater, ‘ Our Men in Korea,’ H.M.S.O., 1952, p. 51. 
+ ‘ The Times,’ March 11, 1952. 
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part need not be a secret one, but it is usually camouflaged 
as a ‘ people’s police’ or something of the kind. Com- 
munism has thus the means of inciting and sustaining a 
civil war, which is at bottom a war between the freely 
chosen Government of the luckless country concerned and 
the forces of International Communism. For three or four 
years we have seen wars of this kind in progress in Indo- 
China, Malaya, Burma, the Philippines, and Korea. 


PERIPHERAL WARS 


They are troublesome, nasty little affairs, these wars 
of the outposts, but less calamitous for the world than a 
great war would be. One must try to view them in 
perspective and not to take the recurrence of them too 
tragically. They are not all of one pattern. In Indo- 
China and Korea they conformed more or less to the 
Western pattern. In Malaya the fighting has been of a 
more primitive kind. It is less akin there and in Burma 
and the Philippines to regular war than to the underground 
operations in France during the Second World War. The 
Résistance in France took on a particularly venomous and 
treacherous character from the time that the Soviet Union 
became a belligerent. That was because the local Com- 
munists began to take part in it then, having previously 
held aloof. There was a great deal of sheer assassination, 
of the paying-off of old party scores under the pretence of 
patriotism. So in Malaya it is that the underground war 
of the mines, the plantations, and the jungle is taking a 
heavier toll of the peaceful native population than of the 
forces of law and order. In this and other areas of the 
East the invaders or insurgents fight for mixed reasons and 
under a variety of banners, but they are only puppets 
manipulated from a single centre and dancing to a common 
tune. The little wars are fragments of a war that has its 
real centre in Moscow or Pekin. It is there that the battle 
trails start, wherever they may lead. 

Russia and China are naturally on the side of the 
‘nationalists’ and wholehearted in their approval and 
support of every campaign of thuggery, terrorism, and 
murder. Those engaged in the campaigns are fighting 
central Communism’s battle, keeping the capitalist Powers 
busy, forcing them to expend blood and treasure, while 
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Moscow and Pekin keep carefully in the background and 
remain—officially—neutral. It is a cheap kind of war for 
them, a war by proxy, by ‘ volunteers,’ a sort of piratical, 
privateering war by land instead of sea, a war for them of 
limited liability. It is a far safer bet for the two big 
Communist Powers than full-scale war would be. It pays 
good dividends on their investment in it. 


RusstA’s CHOICE 


They will think twice, naturally, before they abandon 
this easy way for the rugged road which they would have 
to tread if they were to become avowed and open belli- 
gerents. The choice for them lies between the big war, 
the world war, and the small, dispersed, delegated wars in 
which Russia or China is not an active participant but is 
undoubtedly an aider and abettor of those who are the 
aggressors in such wars. There are some who think that 
Russia will choose the former alternative. Mr Drew 
Middleton, for instance, believes that the odds are on her 
starting a third world war before 1954, ‘ that is, before the 
immediate penalty for aggression is so great that the cost 
is prohibitive.’ * But would not the cost be prohibitive 
before then in so far as it would be the ruin of her five 
years’ plan and all such projects ? Her rulers cannot but 
be aware of the colossal engine of strategic air power that 
is being created by the United States in Britain, North 
Africa, and (in the shape of global bombers) the United 
States itself, No such agglomeration of long- range hitting 
power has ever been seen in the world. If it were put in 
motion it would crush the life out of Russia for a generation. 
For that reason alone many people believe that she will 
decide to rest content with her present position of com- 
parative advantage—and of safety. ‘ Stalin and Co. don’t 
want a full-scale war. They don’t think one is necessary. 
They are convinced that capitalism eventually will collapse 
of its own internal decay. . . . The Politburo is extremely 
reluctant to risk its own power .. . by touching off a major 
war. That would be “‘ adventurism,” a high crime in the 
Bolshevik code.’ + 











* Drew Middleton, ‘ The Defence of Western Europe,’ 1952, p. 13. 
+ John Fischer, ‘ America’s Master Plan,’ 1951, p. 31. 
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It is noteworthy that large numbers of Frenchmen are 
not seriously disturbed by the thought of the Russians 
starting a war in Europe. On the other hand, they are 
gravely apprehensive about Germany’s starting one—if she 
has the arms. They know that an armed Germany is 
almost too eager to march, while Russia has to be more or 
less lugged into war, at any rate a major war. To France 
the hereditary enemy is the Teuton, not the Slav. Nor is 
it France alone by whom a resurgent Germany is feared. 
Beaten, broken, disarmed, she still casts a shadow over 
Europe: stat magni nominis umbra. 


PREVENTIVE WAR 


Granted, the reader may say, that the Communists will 
be unlikely to start a first-class war, but what about the 
other side ? What about the United States, in particular ? 
May she not force the pace ? She will be at the peak of 
her armed strength by 1954, tremendously powerful in her 
military establishments and in the resources behind them. 
It would be a wonderful opportunity for her to settle 


accounts once and for all with the prime troubler of the 
peace of the world. Will she allow all her stupendous 
effort in rearmament to end in anticlimax, the mere con- 
tinuance of the international tension and stalemate ? Will 
she tolerate indefinitely a state of ‘ phoney peace ’ in which 
New York is studded with ‘Shelter’ signs and office 
buildings have their wardens, sirens, and alarms, their 
concrete basements and their reinforced corridors for 
protection in air raids ? The atomic menace is taken even 
more seriously there than the gas menace was in London 
in 1938-39. There have been not a few who have thought 
that only a major operation could cure the trouble. To 
the Communists, of course, what they have said has been 
priceless material for propaganda. In March 1952 they 
used for all it was worth the diary, surreptiously copied, of 
Major-General R. W. Grow, who had been American 
military attaché at Moscow from July 1950 to January 
1952. Some of the entries were stated by the Soviet 
propagandists to have read: ‘War! As soon as possible ! 
Now!’ ‘ The time is ripe for a blow this year.’ ‘ Com- 
munism must be destroyed.’ ‘ We must start by hitting 
below the belt.’ The accuracy of the quotations was 
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subsequently denied in Washington. The Communists had 
already made capital out of a rather unguarded speech at 
Boston, on August 25, 1950, by Mr Francis Matthews, 
Secretary of the Navy, when he called on the United 
States to become ‘the first aggressors for peace’ and to 
institute a war to compel cooperation for peace. The 
State Department at once issued a statement dissociating 
the Government from the suggestion, which, it was stated 
did not reflect American policy ; ‘the United States,’ it 
said, ‘does not favour starting war of any kind !’ 

The idea of a preventive war has appealed, apparently, 
to some of the officers of the United States Air Force, but 
the most distinguished ex-officer of that Force has shown 
that he has no sympathy with it. He has written : ‘ Pre- 
ventive war has never been, nor could be, the policy of 
responsible civilian or military leaders of our democratic 
nation. . . . It has been frequently said of late that the 
theory of preventive war is “‘ to do unto others what you 
fear they will do to you—but do it first.”” This is the 
thinking of the weak and fearful. It is gangster reasoning, 
and we are certainly not a trigger-happy nation. The 
United States and its allies of the free world are too strong 
in military and too potent in moral force to resort to such 
action.’ * Dr J. B. Conant, President of Harvard, spoke 
in the same strain in a lecture in London on March 17, 
1952. ‘The idea current in certain quarters here in 
England,’ he said, ‘ that the American people are trigger- 
happy, warlike inhabitants of a continent that will be safe 
if they bring about another war is a ludicrous perversion 
of the truth.’ + Proposals for relieving the international 
tension by unleashing a preventive war, says Professor 
Dexter Perkins, have been put forward by ‘ conventional 
militarists ’ but are ‘ given short shrift by American public 
opinion.’ {| President Truman himself has gone on record 
as saying that he had no patience with talk about a pre- 
ventive war; only ‘a few misguided people’ wanted war 
‘to straighten out the present world situation.’ § 





* Chapter on ‘A Preventive War,’ by General Carl Spaatz in ‘ The 
Western Defences,’ edited by Brigadier J. G. Smyth, 1951, pp. 84-85. 

+ J. B. Conant, ‘ Anglo-American Relations in the Atomic Age,’ 1952, 
p. 15. 

¢ Dexter Perkins, ‘The American Approach to Foreign Policy,’ 1952, 

112, 

§ William Hillman, ‘ Mr President,’ 1952, p. 187. 
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Mr John Fischer has pointed out that if we did stage a 
showdown with Russia, blotted out her cities, crushed her 
armies, we should not destroy Communism. Rather, we 
should have created the conditions in which Communism 
thrives, the destruction, suffering, and chaos which are its 
best breeding-ground.* The Governments of the free 
nations know that this is so. They do not want war and 
they do not think that war need come. They are arming 
not to wage but to prevent war. ‘I am an optimist,’ 
said President Truman on Feb. 29, 1952. ‘ I think we are 
going to have a peaceful world over the next century.’ He 
was thinking, it is clear, of a world untroubled by a major 
war; minor wars were raging in the Far Kast when he 
spoke. One can only hope that he was right. Perhaps— 
who can tell ?—we have seen the last of the mammoth 
wars. Like the dinosaurs, they may have perished simply 
because they were so great. We may be swinging back 
to an era of limited wars like those which were prevalent 
in the hundred years after 1815. They will be less calami- 
tous for mankind than a new world war, which would be 
the supreme evil. The atom bomb is unlikely to be used 
in them. ‘ Essentially a weapon of retribution to be used 
against principals, it is ill adapted for use in civil wars 
fomented by Soviet agents or local wars fought by Soviet 
stooges,’+ Nor are other horrors of mass destruction 
likely to be seen in minor wars. The absurd story that 
the United States used germ warfare in Korea was ob- 
viously only an attempt by the Communists to shift from 
their own shoulders the blame for the great epidemics that 
were raging in North Korea. 

Are we entering upon a new era in international rela- 
tions as between great Powers? Will it be an era of 
waiting and watching ? We see two powerful blocs con- 
fronting one another, neither eager to fight, each aware 
that even for the victor a third world war would mean 
disaster, both determined to hold what they have, materi- 
ally and morally, but equally determined, so far as one 
can judge, to stop short of appealing to ‘ the last reason of 
kings.’ Perhaps that uneasy condition of war-not-war 
may be the normal condition of affairs in this generation. 








* John Fischer, ‘ America’s Master Plan,’ 1951, p, 51. 
+ Lieut.-General H. G. Martin, in ‘ The Western Defences,’ 1951, p. 51. 
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General George Marshall foreshadowed a period of ten 
years’ international tension in April 1951. International 
tension is a nuisance, but it is better than large-scale 
international war. 

The two last great wars came because the aggressor 
was powerful and ready and the nations which wanted 
peace were weak and undecided. A situation in which 
there is at least a balance with preparedness on the side 
of those who do not seek war will be something new. It 
will not infallibly prevent an outbreak. Wars may be 
blundered into. Some unfortunate incident, such as the 
‘ massacre of Sinope ’ in 1853, or the sinking of the ‘ Maine’ 
in 1898, or the Serajevo assassination in 1914, may arouse 
passions which cannot be kept in check. A renewed 
attempt by the Russians to isolate Berlin from the West 
might have a similarly unhappy outcome. So might the 
plan which has been advocated of denying to the Russians 
the use of the sea outside their own territorial waters, thus 
reviving in an aggravated form the seventeenth-century 
concept of the mare clausum.* Apart from such unfor- 
tunate incidents, equilibrium of forces should prove to be 
an effective deterrent of planned aggression. 


A Far East Pact 

That, having blocked the Red trail to the west, the 
Atlantic nations should start back along it to take Russia’s 
scalp is an utterly lunatic notion. They are sick of war. 
All they want is peace and quiet. They will have it in 
Europe when that trail is closed. Their sole desire is to 
stay in their own civilised, well-ordered lands ; they have 
no taste for slumming in the east end of Europe. But 
other battle trails will still be open in the east. They will 
have to be blocked, too. Until they are International 
Communism will continue to stir up trouble. We and the 
other free nations must cope with these flank attacks as 
best we can. In Korea one such attack has been suc cess- 
fully contained. On the whole, however, little has been 
done to organise the forces of collective security which 
would be needed to deal quickly with such outbreaks. 
The Western Powers, ‘ The Times ’ said in a leading article 





* See Lieut.-General Sir Giffard Martel, ‘ East versus West,’ 1952, 
pp. 184-85. 
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on Feb. 25, 1952, ‘ face greater dangers to their position 
in Asia than they faced in Europe at the time of the Com- 
munist coup in Czechoslovakia in February 1948, and 
they are less well organised to meet them. In Asia they 
have still no general agreement on strategy for defence ; 
they fight far from their bases ; and many of the peoples 
are divided.’ A Far East security pact is needed, one 
which would take account not only of open aggression 
from outside but of the internal aggression which poses as 
a nationalist movement. The Security Treaty which the 
United States concluded with Japan at the time when the 
Peace Treaty was signed provides for American aid in 
the event of ‘ large-scale internal riots and disturbances in 
Japan, caused by an outside Power or Powers.’ The 
American forces in Japan are authorised, but not required, 
‘at the express request of the Japanese Government’ to 
assist to meet such indirect aggression. <A similar provision 
might well be incorporated in any other security pacts 
entered into in the Far East. The result would be to block 
an internal Red trail in each of the countries concerned 
and not merely the external one which threatens its 
frontiers. 
J. M. SPAIGHT. 


Vol. 291.—No. 595. 
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Art. 9.—BOSWELL REDIVIVUS. 


1. Boswell’s Life of Johnson, together with Boswell’s Journal 
of a Tour to the Hebrides and Johnson’s Diary of a Journey 
into North Wales. Edited by George Birkbeck Hill, 
D.C.L. ; revised and enlarged edition by L. F. Powell. 
6 vols. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1934, 1950. (71. 7s. 

. Boswell’s London Journal, 1762-1763. Now first pub- 
lished from the original manuscript, prepared for the 
press with introduction and notes by Frederick A. 
Pottle. Heinemann. 1950. 21s. 

3. Boswell in Holland, 1763-1764, including his Corre- 
spondence with Belle de Zuylen (Zélide). Edited by 
Frederick A. Pottle. Heinemann. 1952. 21s. 


‘ JAMES BOSWELL, a man otherwise of no importance, did 
one thing supremely well. He created one of the best- 
known characters in English fiction and called him Samuel 
Johnson.’ These truly remarkable sentences, which are 
followed by others equally profound and judicious, ap- 
peared in the year 1936. At that date not only had Birk- 
beck Hill’s great edition of the ‘ Life’ existed for just on 
half a century, but for two years anyone who wished to 
know whether Boswell was otherwise of no importance 
and whether Johnson was more than a character in English 
fiction could have had in his hands the first four volumes 
(containing the text of the ‘ Life’) of the splendid revised 
and enlarged edition of Hill by Dr Powell, the labour of 
fourteen years, and before its completion the labour of 
fourteen more. 

Boswell’s weaknesses and absurdities were indeed 
glaring, and there is little wonder that his descendants 
were uncommunicative when approached for access to his 
archives. Macaulay’s crude onslaught, inspired by animus 
against Boswell’s editor, Croker, helped to keep his reputa- 
tion depressed, and it was not till the appearance of Hill’s 
edition in 1887 that students of the period had a fair chance 
of a balanced judgment. But the story of the rediscovery 
of Boswell really begins later. 

It is the most extraordinary story of the kind known 
to us. ‘Pen and ink have ever amused me,’ Boswell 
wrote, and we now know that in saying this he told no 
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more than the truth. The mass of his papers is enormous. 
His literary executors, Edmund Malone, Sir William 
Forbes, and that friend of his youth, William Johnson 
Temple, decided against publishing any of them, and it 
was long thought that his descendants, ashamed of their 
wayward ancestor, had probably destroyed the whole. 
But one of Boswell’s great-granddaughters married the 
Lord Talbot de Malahide of the day and the contents of 
Auchinleck so passed to Malahide Castle, near Dublin. 
There Professor C. B. Tinker of Yale sought the papers in 
1925, but was denied access to them, being tantalised by 
the sight of the outside only of the ebony cabinet in which 
(it was believed) they all were. But in the following year 
another American, Lieut.-Colonel Ralph Isham, who had 
fought in the British Army, so ingratiated himself with 
the then Lord Talbot as to be able not only to see but to 
purchase the contents, and to secure an option on any 
which might subsequently be found. Many were, in an 
old croquet box and other unlikely places, and joined the 
collection. Of all these papers Colonel Isham caused to 
be printed a splendid limited edition, ‘ The Private Papers 
of James Boswell,’ edited in most scholarly fashion in 
eighteen sumptuous volumes by the late Geoffrey Scott 
and, in succession to him, by Professor F. A. Pottle, the 
editor of the two volumes to be noticed below. But the 
end was not yet. Some years later Professor C. Colleer 
Abbott, seeking something quite different, obtained access 
to Fettercairn House, the home of the descendants of Sir 
William Forbes, one of Boswell’s executors—and later Sir 
Walter Scott’s banker and friend. There he found the 
greatest of all ‘ serendipities,’ as Horace Walpole was wont 
to call such discoveries of what is not being sought, a huge 
accumulation of Johnson-Boswell papers. (The story is 
well known, and has been told in much detail, even by the 
B.B.C., and is therefore very briefly noticed here.) The 
ownership of these papers was divided between the heirs 
of Boswell’s two great-granddaughters ; but in the end 
Colonel Isham obtained them all, and from him the whole 
vast archive passed in 1949 to the permanent safe-keeping 
of Yale University, which Professors Tinker and Pottle, 
with others, had made the Mecca of all students of Boswell 
and his circle and time. 

At Yale there is now projected a great edition, in some 

G 2 
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thirty volumes, intended for scholars, of all this material, 
a fitting companion to the edition of Horace Walpole’s 
letters now being produced, also at Yale, by Mr W. S. 
Lewis of Farmington ; for the two represent the rival and 
somewhat hostile literary circles of that age. Meanwhile 
the general reader is not forgotten. <A ‘trade’ edition of 
Boswell’s journals has begun to appear; the first two 
volumes are noticed below. 

Of all this mass of newly discovered material, and of 
much else which Birkbeck Hill could not know, beginning 
with Mr A. L. Reade’s records of Johnson’s family and 
early life in the Midlands and ending with the long-awaited 
and still unpublished edition by Dr R. W. Chapman of 
Johnson’s Letters,* full use has been made by Dr Powell. 
The extent and value of his additions and improvements 
to Birkbeck Hill might easily be overlooked by an un- 
instructed reader. To begin with, the text. Birkbeck 
Hill used that of the third edition. But this is corrupt in 
many places, and Dr Powell, while still taking it for his 
basis, collates with other editions, notably the first and 
second. Then, an apparently minor but a most helpful 
improvement, he has headed every page with the date to 
which the text relates. Not for nothing was he for many 
years a librarian—of the Taylor Institution at Oxford. The 
new matter in the notes is so intercalated that page refer- 
ences apply to either edition, an astonishing editorial 
achievement; when, as often, an overflow has proved 
inevitable, the matter is dealt with in an Appendix. The 
‘Tour to the Hebrides’ in vol. v owes much to the 
thoroughness with which Dr Powell followed the steps of 
Johnson and Boswell in Scotland ; and he is able to claim 
that in that text there are now no cruces left for his friend 
and fellow-worker Dr Chapman to solve. The Index also, 
in vol. vi, is much improved, notable as was Birkbeck Hill’s. 
In that volume is found one of the most remarkable 
advances, a new feature, to which the Boswell Papers 
greatly contributed. Boswell could be indiscreet ; but 
either by his native sense or by the criticisms of Edmond 
Malone discretion often won the day, sometimes one hardly 
sees why. In nearly six hundred passages he quotes or 





* This great work, like Dr Powell’s the fruit of some thirty years’ labour, 
is expected this winter from the Clarendon Press. 
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alludes to living people, including himself, not by their 
names, but by some anonymous and often circumlocutory 
phrase, such as ‘a noble lord,’ ‘a friend,’ ‘a clergyman 
who loved to say little oddities,’ and so forth. Of these 
much the greater number are now identified either cer- 
tainly or with much probability, and the evidence for the 
identifications is given. 

Altogether we have here one of the most laborious 
and most successful feats of editorship ever accom- 
plished. New knowledge will come, no doubt; but it 
is hard to imagine that ‘ Hill-Powell’ will ever be really 
superseded. 

Boswell, as we know, had a father, *‘ a worthy father,’ 
who was distressed by his wayward and unbalanced eldest 
son’s conduct and fancies. Himself a successful lawyer, 
as well as a man of old family, Lord Auchinleck designed 
Jamie for those twin Scottish ladders to eminence, laird- 
ship and the law. But of necessity first the law. Jamie 
on the other hand had quite different ambitions, to be a 
writer, and, still more, to be a brilliant man of fashion and 
pleasure. For such a life there was in his estimation only 
one stage, London, where he had already passed a brief 
and hectic time at the age of eighteen in company mainly 
aristocratic but of the worst example and influence. Of 
Edinburgh society he thought little, and particularly of 
the conversation of Edinburgh ladies. The one way open 
to him to be a London wit and flaneur seemed to him, and 
no doubt rightly, to be a commission in the Guards. But 
commissions were normally obtained by purchase, and his 
father refused to find the price of one. Influence might 
do it, and he had access to Lady Northumberland. Martial 
ardour was not his, but Guards’ officers’ duties were light 
and their leisure ample. Unluckily for Boswell this was 
the moment when peace had broken out and the Army was 
being reduced. It was also the moment when Bute had 
ousted Pitt, and the Scotch were at the peak of their un- 
popularity in London. Whether Lord Auchinleck had 
calculated on these arguments we cannot tell; but he let 
Jamie, then not quite 23, have a year in London, with no 
obligation to study, but on the very small allowance of 
501. a quarter. It was towards the end of this year in 
London that the young man first saw, and charmed, the 
‘auld Dominie’ who was to prove largely the making of 
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what was best in his character, and altogether of his 
fame. 

For most of the year we have to do with the pre- 
Johnsonian Boswell. He may perhaps be called the 
Johnstonian Boswell. For he had left behind in Scotland 
the friend whose affection was constant, and whose serious 
ideas most consistently jumped with his own, John John- 
ston, ‘ writer,’ and afterwards laird of Grange; in later 
diaries Boswell alludes to him, not undeservedly, as 
‘worthy Grange.’ To Johnston Boswell conceived the 
fortunate idea of writing a weekly journal letter, and it is 
the complete series of these, recovered in the great cache 
at Fettercairn, which we have before us as the ‘ London 
Journal.’ It is not the primary day-to-day record, of 
course ; that is in his private memoranda, such as perforce 
take the place of the elaborately written and long-lost 
journal in Holland. But they are admirably written. As 
Professor Pottle points out in his excellent introduction, 
Boswell when writing his letter knew something of the 
sequel to what he was at the moment recording—a fact 
which at times provides a comic irony, as when he wrote 
on the day on which he recognised certain unpleasant 
symptoms but recorded merely the ‘ success’ to which he 
owed them. And, as Professor Pottle also points out, he 
exaggerated for Johnston’s benefit his zest and his con- 
fidence. The effect both of his apparent ‘ up-to-dateness ’ 
and of his mask of self-esteem is most convincing. 

Later in life Boswell became a drunkard. But in the 
period of the early diaries he was no drinker. He was on 
the other hand already an experienced wencher and a 
father. Johnston’s good points did not include, it seems, 
an unwillingness to receive detailed accounts of the most 
sordid amours, even descending to rambles in the ill-lit 
streets and in the Park. One of these, somewhat more 
refined, which Boswell calculated would provide him with 
satisfactions (only he phrases it more crudely) for the 
winter, is what has given this volume its equivocal popu- 
larity, the long-drawn-out story of one Louisa. Louisa 
cannot have been wholly nercenary, for though the young 
man rashly said that she could command him up to 101., 
he never did more than lend her two or three guineas, and 
on one of these occasions he had to sell a silver-laced hat. 
But she played her small fish with extreme patience, which 
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adds vastly to the cynical reader’s amusement. The result 
has already been mentioned.* 

These passages have attracted too much attention, but 
with two exceptions they are the main relief to the tedious 
efforts and negotiations, foredoomed to failure, which the 
young man made towards the coveted commission in the 
Guards, and which fill much of the earlier part of the 
‘Journal’; he gives, by the way, a taste of what was to 
come in a (not very interesting) record of a complete ex- 
tended conversation with Lady Northumberland on this 
subject. 

We should not ignore that sensible friend Temple, who 
was in London and gave Boswell good advice on many 
occasions. But the other exception referred to is, of 
course, Johnson. Here we have the early record (in part 
reproduced in facsimile from the manuscript) of that 
famous first meeting at Davies’s in Russell Street. John- 
son’s effect was of the nature of delayed action, for the 
entries for the following days include some exceptionally 
bad moral lapses. But the moral influence of Johnson was 
to come. And, more important even than the moral, and 
only less so than the religious, with which it was allied, 
was the philosophical. Johnson urged on the young man 
that his ‘ spleen’ could be self-cured, that life was a state 
in which little was to be enjoyed and much to be endured, 
but that industry and trust in God would defeat despair. 
We shall see Boswell when ‘ hypd ’ (i.e. in hypochondriac 
frame of mind) on arrival in Holland cured by the effect of 
Johnson. 

He began from the first day setting down the Sage’s 
utterances as best he could. A little later he writes: ‘ In 
recollecting Mr Johnson’s conversation I labour under 
much difficulty. It requires more parts than I am master 
of even to retain that strength of sentiment and perspicuity 
of expression for which he is remarkable. I shall just do 
my best and relate as much as I can.’ 


* It is arguable that the serial parts of this story, with certain other 
passages in ‘The London Journal ’—there is only one very slight one in 
the ‘Journal in Holland ’—should have been concealed in ‘the decent 
obscurity of a learned language,’ an obscurity far deeper to-day than in 
the time of Gibbon and Boswell. For the book was certain to be bought 
for every considerable school library in either Great Britain or the United 
States. 
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Luckily for us he persevered in this modest resolution. 
He also decided to follow his father’s wish and become a 
lawyer. 

The second volume of Boswell’s diaries is a much 
greater feat of editing than the first, good as that is. 
There once existed for his ten months in Holland a full 
journal, no doubt as elaborately written as that for his 
year in London. But it hardly survived its writing. It 
was left by Boswell at Utrecht, with a mass of other papers, 
in the hands of his acquaintance the Reverend Robert 
Brown, the Scottish Presbyterian minister there, to be sent 
on after him to Auchinleck. It was entrusted by Brown 
to an Army officer who was travelling to England. But 
it never reached Auchinleck. Boswell made desperate 
efforts to trace it, but in vain. Most fortunately the 
remainder arrived safely, and these are the papers on 
which Professor Pottle has had to do incredibly compli- 
cated editorial work. That a large manuscript volume 
(no doubt unbound) of over 500 pages should utterly 
vanish is extraordinary. No prude can have burned it, 
for (as remarked above) it embalms no Louisa. Con- 
ceivably it fell, like Boswell’s letters to Temple, into the 
hands of a wastepaper man and was sold to a baker, and 
so provided the foundations for very many cakes, long 
since eaten. 

The papers retrieved include the true and basic journal, 
a series of memoranda (begun in London) which Boswell 
wrote on rising every morning. They were primarily notes 
and advice to himself for the coming day, but soon began 
to lead off with some record of the previous day. Now 
these records are real diary-matter. Professor Pottle is 
no doubt right in saying that they have not the literary 
art of the completely rewritten ‘ London Journal.’ But 
they have two great merits—both possibly due to the hour 
of the day at which they were set down. One of these is 
their oddity of phrasing. They are at times abbreviated, 
being mere memoranda for his own use ; and that purpose 
is indicated by their being always couched in the second 
person singular. The other, and more important, is that 
in them we see Boswell making heroic struggles to form 
and solidify his character, and to cure the spleen. In both 
he had a success which, as we know, was but fitful. But 
up to a point he did for the time succeed. As Professor 
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Pottle most truly remarks in his Introduction to the 
* London Journal,’ 


‘Except for a few brief periods of his life—all later than this 
—Boswell suffered from a radical sense of insecurity and a 
basic lack of confidence. It was so during this London jaunt. 
When he surveyed himself each morning, he knew that most 
of the time, instead of being what he wished to be—a brilliant, 
high-bred man of pleasure . . . —he was really a raw, loud, 
romping, over-eager boy.’ 


What he now wished to be is a great deal changed. He 
still longs to shine, to be the admired of all, ‘ the Great 
Man.’ For example (Feb. 1, 1764), ‘At Assembly you 
appeared in sea-green and silver and was really brilliant— 
much taken notice of and like an Ambassador.’ He is 
much interested in his clothes. It was in the sea-green and 
silver (a ‘ Leyden suit’) that he was to visit Voltaire at 
Ferney a year after this. In a later diary, not yet pub- 
lished, in this series (it will probably figure in the next 
volume) he describes what he wore when he visited Jean- 
Jacques, splendours very inappropriate for that pseudo- 
Diogenes and his Armenian costume: ‘I was drest in a 
coat and waistcoat scarlet with gold lace (also bought on 
his arrival in Holland). Buckskin Breeches and Boots 
. . » | held under my arm a hat with a sollid gold lace, at 
least with the air of being sollid.’ He is now also starting 
his protracted search for an heiress as a wife; one who 
would contentedly be the mistress of the house of a grave 
Scotch laird.* 

For a grave Scotch laird he really wished to be. 
* Retenue’ he continually urges on himself. He wrote 
and constantly studied an ‘ Inviolable Plan’; from this 
it was that ‘ yesterday you sadly deviated.’ Let us take 
the entry for Thursday, February 2 : 


‘ Yesterday you got up at seven, but uneasy by having lain 
with clothes on. You wrote law, but you did not attend 
enough to Trotz. . . . Yesterday you spoke too much of Veuve 
[the very rich and lovely and not un-smorous young widow 





* The exquisite account of his journey to Dublin in 1769 with the purpose 
of proposing to one of these, made in company with his cousin and future 
wife, Peggie Montgomerie, and the éclaircissement between them, must be 
some volumes away. The present writer quoted the cream, from ‘ The 
Private Papers,’ in ‘ Autolycus’ Pack,’ 1940, p. 87. 
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Geelvinck] and sat up late against rules [hence the lying with 
clothes on]. Beware. This day, labour. Swear retenue and 
manners, and seek not ease by talking; it gives it not. Try 
silence one week. Think no more of Veuve; ‘tis sickening to 
noble mind.’ 


Two influences helped in this self-education. The first 
was his father, for whom he felt now an affectionate 
respect, and to please whom he was studying law, and also 
French and Dutch, as well as improving his Latin. His 
first private memorandum, written in London on Aug. 1, 
1763, has the following words: ‘ Resolve now study in 
earnest . . . You have a worthy father . . . Be reserved 
[retenue | and calm. . . . So when you return to Auchin- 
leck you'll have dignity.’ 

The second influence was Johnson. The sharp-tongued 
and rough-mannered scholar, old enough to be his father, 
saw him off from the quay at Harwich a few days after 
the words quoted above were written. It was indeed not 
till December 8, when Boswell had been three months in 
Holland, that his mentor wrote to him. But the young 
man often thought of him (‘ Think in time; remember 
Johnson ’), and it was by the aid of ‘ The Rambler’ that 
he cured himself of the desperate attack of melancholia 
which assailed him on landing, and which may have been 
partly due to the low-lying watery land and relaxing 
climate at the end of August : 


‘I continue quite well. O Johnson! how much do I owe 
to thee. I now see that I can conquer my spleen by preserving 
just ideas of the dignity of human nature and never allowing 
sloth and idleness to get the better of me. I have cured it 
when it was at its worst.’ 


And Johnson’s example was surely his human shield against 
the crude fashionable Deism (‘the Enlightenment ’) 
preached to him by his old crony Dempster: ‘ Believe me, 
my dear Boswell, Revelation is nonsense. God never 
manifested himself but by his works. Disbelieve whatever 
the clergy have invented to enfeeble and debase mankind 
and to aggrandise themselves ’! 

Meanwhile the search for an heiress with the necessary 
qualities to become the wife of James Boswell, ‘ old Scot- 
tish Baron,’ and Lady of Auchinleck, continued. Veuve 
came to nothing ; but more and more as his ten months 
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in Holland drew to a close Boswell formed a hopeful friend- 
ship with Belle de Zuylen de Serooskerken, who liked to 
be called Zélide and is so known to posterity. She was 
the young daughter of a noble and excessively rangée 
Dutch family, inhabiting their ancestral castle near 
Utrecht. The solid part of Boswell had a great respect for 
Belle’s father. So indeed had Belle herself. But youth 
and age, as so often, did not really understand each other. 
The rising generation has new ideas, of which, until it 
becomes itself parental, it is very sure. And this was the 
mid-eighteenth century, the age of the philosophes. Zélide 
was a youthful she-philosophe. Also she was a remarkably 
lively girl. It is probable enough that, as Professor Pottle 
suggests, she was scanning the horizon of Utrecht for some- 
thing new and amusing and saw it in Boswell. He on his 
side was amused and attracted, reminding himself of 
retenue, being ‘ shocked at her unlimited vivacity,’ and also 
thinking her vain. These private criticisms did not destroy 
the friendship ; after his leaving Holland for Berlin, and 
even after his return to Scotland, they maintained a corre- 
spondence. These letters were published a good few years 
ago by Professor Tinker, and are here published again, 
cum commento, by Professor Pottle. But Zélide’s and 
Boswell’s ideas did not coincide. Nursed in Calvinism, she 
had turned to Deism. Boswell also had been bred up a 
Calvinist, being a Scotch Presbyterian. But he had early 
revolted. He had in fact during his first visit to London, 
at the age of eighteen, been received into the Roman Com- 
munion, though the effect was quite evanescent. Now he 
had Johnson behind him, and however unstable his 
character still remained, he had no instability in religion. 
‘ Worship the sun,’ he wrote to Zélide, ‘ rather than be a 
Calvinist’; and he combated her Deism—that of Rous- 
seau’s Savoyard Vicar. Nor did their ideas of marriage 
concur, Zélide having imbibed the loose theories charac- 
teristic of the pseudo-intellectuals of her day. The pair 
did not marry each other, and it was lucky for both. 
Birkbeck Hill did very much to recover the reputation 
of Boswell from the gutter. But Boswell was still, and 
naturally, regarded as no more than a moon revolving 
round the sun of Johnson. The new discoveries have 
vastly accelerated his ascent. We cannot indeed say, like 
the prophet, that he increases but Johnson decreases, for 
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Johnson to any man of sense is by far the greater man, to 
know whom is shield and buckler for life, since, while he 
softens the heart, he hardens the head. But Boswell is seen 
as a luminary that does not merely shine with borrowed 
light. His ‘ Life of Johnson’ was always obviously a 
wonderful work of art. In the cause of his art he often 
sacrificed the dignity of his hero, refusing to make his tiger 
a cat. And to produce the record he often sacrificed also 
such dignity as he himself possessed. But we now see that 
he was, even before he met his hero, training himself to 
raise the art of biography to a new power. From the age 
of twenty-two he is found setting down complete conversa- 
tions as well as scraps of dialogue overheard in the street. 
Soon afterwards he is to be the inventor of the interview, 
seeking out and overcoming the first reluctance of the big- 
gest figures in Europe, Voltaire, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
Paoli. Later, whenever he could leave his business as an 
Advocate for a jaunt to London, he was to spend all the 
time he could, for some twenty years, in interviewing 
Johnson. There should certainly be a statue of him too 
in Fleet Street. 

With all this he was really, continuously, and with 
greater absorption conducting an interview with one James 
Boswell. It is impossible not to compare him as a diarist 
with Pepys. Both diaries were written for the private eye 
of the writer. Both are detailed and concrete. Both 
record discreditable actions which, one would say, no one 
would set down on paper, unless perhaps in preparation 
for the confessional. But while Pepys is direct and objec- 
tive, Boswell is fascinated by his own character; he is 
sibi theatrum. His Peggie one day lit on his journal, and 
told him that he would be ‘disembowelled to posterity,’ 
though he was having occasional recourse discreet to the 
Greek alphabet. ‘ Am I not a singular character ? Let me 
then be Boswell,’ he once wrote, after adjuring himself to 
‘be’ various admired persons. So, disembowelled in these 
journals, he is Boswell and no one else, not even Johnson. 

‘The many-headed beast must know,’ Tennyson wrote 
contemptuously of some over-frank biography. To ap- 
proach Boswell’s Journals without imaginative sympathy 
is the mark of that beast. 

ARUNDELL ESDAILE. 
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To the question, What is Germany ? there is no simple 
answer. When we say that ‘Germany surrendered,’ what 
do we mean? What, in point of fact, was it that sur- 
rendered ? An army may surrender, as the German army 
or, rather, the German armed forces as a whole surrendered 
in May 1945. But can a State surrender ? 

The German State dissolved when the war came to an 
end. After the surrender of the German armed forces, 
there was no German State. But although hostilities 
ceased, the state of war continued (in the case R. v. Bottrill, 
1946, the court accepted a certificate of the Foreign Office 
declaring that ‘His Majesty is still in a state of war with 
Germany ’). 

War is a condition that exists between States. How 
could there be war with a State that had ceased to exist ? 
And how could the Allied Powers conclude peace if there 
was no German State to conclude peace with ? 

These are juridical points which have not, as far as the 
writer is aware, been clarified. To clarify them would 
seem to be a task of some interest, even of importance, 
for war continues to be a human institution and it seems 
important that we should know the juridical meaning of 
the term war—and, for that matter, of the term peace. 

The German State which was known as the Weimar 
Republic was never formally abolished. Its constitution 
was reviled and condemned by the National Socialist 
Party, but it was not abrogated when that Party took 
office. A whole series of legislative measures were enacted 
as though the constitution had never existed. It ceased 
to exist de facto, but not de jure. 

When the war was over, the functions of the former 
German State were taken over by the Allied ‘ Military 
Government.’ The juridical status of this ‘ Government ’ 
was anomalous. It should, perhaps, have been called an 
‘ administration,’ not a ‘Government.’ It was without 
the attributes of sovereignty, for it was but the executive 
organ of the Allied Powers. 

The term ‘ Germany ’ lost its juridical meaning. With 
the surrender, Germany ceased to be a persona under 
international law. Indeed, juridically speaking, Germany 
ceased to exist. To whom or what did the Germans owe 
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allegiance ? To a State which had ceased to exist? ‘To 
the Military Government ? If to the latter, by virtue of 
what judicial enactments ? 

The German courts continued to administer German 
laws under the Military Government, which superimposed 
its own legal system upon the German legal system. But 
what was the ultimate sanction of the German laws ? 
What was the source of law in Germany? Whom or what, 
de jure, did German civil servants serve? These, and 
many similar questions, await a historian’s answer. 

When the agreements collectively known as the 
’German’ or ‘General Treaty’ have been ratified, the 
‘German Federal Republic’ will have emerged as a 
sovereign State and a persona under international law. 
But the Federal Republic is but a part of what was Ger- 
many and its relations with the Soviet Union will remain 
anomalous. It will have a dual status, the one in relation 
to the Atlantic Powers (and any other Powers which will 
have endorsed the Treaty), and the other with the Soviet 
Union, the Chinese Republic, and the so-called Satellite 
States. 

The Federal Republic comprises about half the territory 
that was German at the outbreak of war and about two 
thirds of the territory which is called ‘German’ to-day. 
The status of the former German territories situated beyond 
the rivers Oder and Neisse remains ambiguous. De facto, 
they are part of the Polish Republic, but de jure their 
status has not as yet been determined (according to the 
Treaty of Potsdam, the Polish Republic was entrusted 
with the administration, not the government, of these 
territories pending a final decision). Most of the Germans 
who resided in these territories were expelled or took 
flight. Of those that remained, some have become Polish 
subjects because they desired a juridical status and the 
rights, such as they are, pertaining to that status. But 
what of the others that remained ? What is their status ? 
To whom or what do they owe allegiance ? Nobody seems 
to know. 

While the juridical status of two-thirds of Germany 
within the ‘ Potsdam frontiers’ is clear, or on the 
point of becoming so (at least in relation to the Atlantic 
Powers), the status of the remaining third, the ‘German 
Democratic Republic,’ as it is officially called, remains 
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anomalous. The Democratic Republic is, in any case, no 
sovereign state, no persona under international law. It 
may, while remaining a satellite or puppet State de facto, 
be elevated to the rank of a sovereign State de jure by 
the Soviet Union. Whether it would, in that event, be 
recognised as a sovereign State by the Powers in general 
seems unlikely. The German Federal Republic would in 
any case refuse to recognise it as such. 

To-day there is, or is about to be, one German sovereign 
State, the Federal Republic. But we cannot maintain 
that the territory of the Democratic Republic is not 
German. There are, de jure and de facto, two Germanies, 
although the two have language, sentiment, custom, and 
tradition in common, and although sundered from one 
another, the people of both are determined to rejoin one 
another in one united, independent, sovereign German 
State. Let us examine the two Germanies to see how 
they differ from one another. 

Berlin is the microcosm of the German macrocosm. 
Only in Berlin can we pass without impediment to the far 
side of the Iron Curtain, from one world into another. We 
perceive a difference immediately. The people on the far 
side look different—they are shabbier and more sullen. 
The drabness of that other world is emphasised by the 
posters that flare and the loudspeakers that blare. Noise 
is characteristic of the modern tyrannies—they all shout. 

Berlin is completely surrounded by territory under 
Russian occupation, so that the sectors assigned to the 
three Western Powers form an isolated community, whereas 
the Russian sector is contiguous with the Democratic 
Republic and is, in fact, its capital. 

The whole property of the former German State, of 
the National Socialist Party, and of private persons marked 
as politically suspect was taken over by the Russian 
authorities in 1945. Certain key-industries (especially 
steel and chemicals), which account for about 32 per cent. 
of total production in the Republic, are administered by 
the SAG (Sowjetische Aktiengesellschaft). The head 
offices of the SAG are in Moscow and are registered with 
the People’s Commisariat for Foreign Trade. 

The Democratic Republican State is, in effect, identical 
with the German Communist Party, which is, of course, 
under the control of the Kremlin. 
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The trade unions exercise a function analogous to that 
of the Labour Front in the Third Reich. That is to say, 
they are organs of the State. In the Federal Republic, 
the trade unions resemble those of Great Britain. They 
are, at present, demanding the right of ‘ co-partnership ’ 
(Mitbestimmungsrecht) in industry. In some industries, 
this right has been conceded. It was conceded in form 
but denied in fact to the trade unions of the Democratic 
Republic under the law enacted on April 19, 1950. Ac- 
cording to para. 4 of this law, ‘ the key-industries belong 
to the people’ in the ‘new democratic order’ and ‘ co- 
partnership ... is exercised through the agencies (Organe) 
of the democratic State ’—in other words, of the Com- 
munist Party. 

Wholesale trade is being nationalised through the 
medium of State-controlled ‘ centres.’ Private trading is 
being reduced to little more than the distribution of rationed 
goods. Private fortunes have been eliminated by the 
‘ blocking’ of accounts and the devaluation of the cur- 
rency. Savings, in the Democratic Republic, are to-day 
insignificant. 

The land-reform carried out in the early period of the 
Russian occupation dispossessed more than 11,000 owners. 
The redistribution of the land created some 210,000 new 
holdings. Whether the land will be ‘ collectivised ’ or not 
remains to be seen, but the dependence of smallholders on 
tractors and other machinery, which only the State can 
provide, gives the State absolute control. 

Not all the higher officials of the Republic are Com- 
munists, but in effect the domination of the Party over 
the whole economic and political life of the Republic is 
absolute. 

It even extends to art and letters. All ‘ intellectuals ’ 
—writers, artists, composers, and so on—are in effect 
nationalised, for they cannot find employment unless they 
belong to a State organisation. The character of art and 
letters is determined by the Party in constant injunctions 
to produce art and literature which will serve the needs of 
‘ Socialist reconstruction ’ and of peace. 

Frequent exhibitions of painting and sculpture in the 
eastern sector of Berlin show a perpendicular decline in 
the arts. All new painting is characterised by the dis- 
appearance of originality and even of skill. It is crude 
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and commonplace, almost without exception. There were 
writers of some talent in the Democratic Republic, such 
as Bert Brecht and Johannes Becher. But their work is 
in a condition of lamentable decline. The fine and varied 
literature of the Federal Republic is unobtainable in the 
Democratic Republic. The German classics are obtain- 
able, and are studied in the schools and universities, but 
are expounded in accordance with the principles of dialec- 
tical materialism so that their message and significance is 
being falsified in the minds of the younger generation. 

The so-called Communist States are in reality Socialist 
States, for, as repeatedly proclaimed by Communist 
authorities, including Stalin himself above all, Communism 
cannot be achieved until Socialism has been achieved first, 
and completely so. Even to-day the Communist authorities 
do not claim that the Soviet Union itself is a Communist 
State, although they profess to regard Communism as 
attainable in the near future (at the recent 19th Congress 
of the Soviet Communist Party, Kaganovitch declared 
that the transition from Socialism to Communism was the 
Party’s ‘ main goal,’ which would be ‘ mapped out’ in the 
Party Programme). We are not, however, told how Com- 
munism differs specifically from Socialism, though we must 
infer from statements made by Communist authorities 
from Marx and Engels to Lenin and Stalin, that Com- 
munism is the final stage in the evolution of man, the end 
of the historical process. 

The German Democratic Republic is being transformed 
into a pre-Communist State. All the measures taken by 
its present masters show, beyond doubt, that the Republic 
is to be permanently incorporated in the economic, politi- 
cal, and spiritual order which extends from the Elbe to 
the China Sea. The Soviet Union has no intention what- 
ever of allowing this process to be reversed or even arrested. 
It will accept German national unity only on one condition 
—that the Federal Republic become as the Democratic 
Republic, a pre-Communist Socialist State, that, in other 
words, all Germany be incorporated in the greater pre- 
Communist order. 

In a material sense the transformation of the Demo- 
cratic Republic proceeds according to plan, for there is no 
possibility of physical resistance. 

But to what extent have the present masters of the 
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Republic been successful in converting the population ? 
Their success has been limited. Some competent ob- 
servers hold that the liberation of the Republic would be 
accompanied by a general massacre of Communists. Every 
month thousands of persons abandon their livelihood, their 
homes, and even their families, at the risk of incurring the 
severest penalties, to find refuge in the Federal Republic. 

The Communist dispensation could not survive without 
the exercise of terrorism. The terror is not as severe as 
it is in other Satellite States, for the Soviet Union is evi- 
dently anxious not to alienate Western German opinion 
too much, but the difference is only one of degree. No 
man or woman in the Democratic Republic is sure of life 
and liberty if he does not acquiesce unreservedly in the 
Communist dispensation. 

But some success has attended the efforts of the Com- 
munists to win popularity. Communism has a certain 
appeal to the younger generation in the Republic, just as 
National Socialism had. The young are specially favoured 
by the régime. They have easier access than the old to 
the sweets of power. Even within the family, the youthful 
Communist feels himself a man long before he is one. He 
believes that he is participating in the creation of a new 
world. He will, if he has a bad or unstable character, 
place himself above his parents and will even report them 
to the authorities if he suspects them of being ‘ enemies of 
the people.” Under the law of the Democratic Republic, 
a person comes of age when be is eighteen. He can, there- 
fore, occupy a responsible position, perhaps a high one, 
in the State before he would be regarded as mature in a 
Western country. Communism fascinates many young 
people by its militancy, its optimism, and those phrases 
and formulas which appear to give a simple solution for all 
problems. 

As for the older generation, there are many who 
support the régime because it is in their material interest 
to do so. 

It is probable that if there were a free and secret ballot 
in the Democratic Republic, the Communist Party would 
poll between 10 and 20 per cent. of the votes. 

Amongst the rapidly declining middle class there is 
growing apathy. Industrial labour is, on the whole, 
resolutely anti-Communist. The Christian Churches, al- 
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though unable to resist Communism in the secular realm, 
offer something which millions of men and women in the 
Republic, especially in the rural areas, regard as something 
higher, deeper, and more enduring than Communism. No 
Christian with experience of Communism can be a Com- 
munist. 

The people of the Democratic Republic live on hope. 
It is impossible to say how long that hope will endure. 
Effective help, if it comes at all, can come only from 
outside, though if it comes, it will be powerfully reinforced 
from within. 

The rule exercised by the three Western Powers— 
Great Britain, France, and the United States—in the 
territory of the Federal Republic, comprising western and 
southern Germany, in some ways resembled the benevolent 
despotisms of the eighteenth century. It far exceeded the 
competence which international law allows to Powers in 
occupation of a foreign country. According to Oppenheim 
(International Law, 6th edn., Vol II, p. 343), the occupant 
has almost absolute power with regard to the safety of his 
army, but ’ he has no right to make changes in the laws 
or in the administration, other than those which are 
temporarily necessitated by his interest in the safety and 
maintenance of his army and the realisation of the purpose 
of the war .. . he has the duty of administering the country 
according to the existing rules of the administration ; he 
must ensure public order and safety, must respect family 
honour and life, private property, religious convictions, 
and liberty.’ 

The words ‘ realisation of the purpose of the war ’ could 
perhaps be interpreted as sanctioning measures transcend- 
ing the measures taken for transforming German political 
institutions in accordance with those ‘ ideals’ which were 
proclaimed as ‘war aims.’ But such an interpretation 
raises a difficulty, for these ‘ war aims ’ were never clarified. 

But whereas Russian domination was established and 
is maintained with the object cf incorporating the Demo- 
cratic Republic in the pre-Communist order, the rule of 
the Western Powers was based on the assumption that the 
German people could by means of ‘ democratic ’ institu- 
tions and by a process of * re-education’ be induced to 
accept ‘democracy’ as understood in the West in a 
relatively short time. They would then, it was assumed, 
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be fit to exist in free association with the Western world 
(as well as with the pre-Communist world, the nature of 
which was so inadequately apprehended in the West). 
The rule of the Western Powers, therefore, had a pro- 
visional character. It was in the nature of an influence, 
temporarily exercised, although some of the measures 
taken by these Powers were drastic, if not nearly as drastic 
as those taken by the Soviet Union. 

Their rule was arbitrary, but hardly tyrannical. They 
certainly had the welfare of their new ‘ subjects ’ at heart. 
They averted chaos and pestilence and, through Marshall 
Aid and the ‘ financial reform ’ (which they carried out in 
1946), they consolidated the foundations of the Federal 
Republic’s astonishing economic recovery. 

The ‘ re-education’ of the Germans, as practised by 
the Western Powers, amounted to an attempt at forcible 
conversion. Force was not actually used, for the Germans 
accepted ‘ re-education ’ with great docility. But it was 
imposed upon them by Powers who derived their authority 
from no treaty or contractual agreement, but wholly from 
the armed preponderance gained by victory in the field. 

Whether the ‘re-education’ of the Germans has 
achieved its main purpose and has ‘taught them demo- 
cracy’ is hard to tell. It certainly made knowledge of 
Western institutions, life, art, and letters accessible to 
Germans who were sufficiently interested, as many indeed 
were. Amongst Germans to-day the commonest verdict 
would seem to be that ‘ re-education ’ as carried out by the 
Western Powers ‘ did no harm,’ whereas the ‘ re-education ’ 
carried out by the Soviet Union and to-day perpetuated 
through the agency of the German Communist Party is 
regarded as a deadly menace, not only to German art, 
letters, and learning, but to the independance of the German 
nation. 

The juridical basis of the Allied Military Government 
was, as we have seen, questionable. But even if we do 
question its basis, we can hardly fail to regard some of the 
measures taken by the General Council of that Government 
as anomalous. For example, by Law No. 46 (Feb. 25, 
1947) the Council declared that ‘‘ the Prussian State... 
has de facto ceased to exist . . . together with its central 
government and all its agencies [it] is abolished,’ What of 
the Prussian State de jure ? 
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The reason given for this ‘law’ was that the Prussian 
State had been ‘a bearer of militarism and reaction in 
Germany.’ Those responsible for advising the Western 
Powers on this matter seem to have been poorly equipped 
with knowledge of German history. The Prussian State 
had often served as a model for its social legislation. 
Prussia could with justice be called the principal bearer 
of German ‘ military tradition,’ but hardly of ‘ reaction.’ 
In the period between the First and Second World Wars 
it was in Prussia that German constitutional democracy 
was most strongly established, though not strongly enough, 
as events showed. Until the coup d’état which removed 
the Prussian Government in the summer of 1932, Prussia 
had ever since the revolution in November 1918 enjoyed 
stable government by the moderate Parties. Under the 
Minister of the Interior Severing, a Social Democrat, the 
Prussian police became trustworthy supporters of the 
constitutional order. The challenge of ‘ reaction’ which 
came in the spring of 1920, when the ‘ Kappists ’ overthrew 
the German Government and occupied Berlin, was de- 
feated not only by the German trade unions as a whole, 
but also by the Prussian bureaucracy (including the 
police). The chief stronghold of ‘ reaction’ in Germany 
was not Prussia but Bavaria. It was in Bavaria that 
Hitler established his first operational base, so to speak, 
for the conquest of all Germany. The National Socialist 
Revolution proceeded from the south, not from the north. 
It was far from being a movement in the Prussian ‘ tradi- 
tion.’ On the contrary, it was in many respects antago- 
nistic to that tradition. Had that tradition survived, it 
is probable that there would have been no National 
Socialist Revolution and no Second World War. 

If the Prussian State existed to-day, within the pre- 
war frontiers, it would certainly be under the control of 
the moderate Parties, with a large Social Democratic 
majority. It would be strongly Protestant, but the 
association that used to be so extensive between the 
Lutheran Church and conservative Prussia no longer 
exists. German Protestantism is to-day inclined to 
pacifism, and in elections, a large Protestant vote goes to 
the Social Democrats. 

There was, no doubt, a case for the co-called ‘ denazifi- 
cation laws.” The Germans observed the punishment of 
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the National Socialist leaders with surprising indifference. 
It is hard to tell whether the Nuremberg Trials ‘ taught 
a lesson’ or not. The measures taken to remove National 
Socialists from official posts were effective in an imme- 
diate sense, but on the whole it is doubtful whether the 
influence of National Socialism, or what is left of it in 
Germany, has been much affected by the measures taken 
against it. 

The Military Government could not, by its nature, be 
itself ‘ democratic,’ even if it existed mainly for the purpose 
of inculcating ‘democracy.’ It revealed little consistency 
in matters of principle. It declared (Proclamation No. 3) 
that ‘all persons are equal before the law’ and that ‘no 
person shall be deprived of life, liberty or property without 
due process of law.’ But it imposed disabilities upon 
certain categories of persons or ‘ types’ (Directive No. 24) 
amongst which were not only ‘ Nazis’ but also persons 
representing ‘ Junker traditions ’ such as ‘ any individual ’ 
who has been a ‘member of an aristocratic Prussian or 
East Prussian family’ or ‘is the owner of extensive 
property in Prussia.’ 

But what is ‘Junker tradition’? The ‘Junkers’ 
generally supported Bismarck (he was one himself) in his 
efforts to keep the German Empire on terms of amity with 
Russia and Great Britain and his extremely critical atti- 
tude towards German naval and colonial expansion. They 
were amongst the best farmers in Europe. They were 
inclined to be patriarchal in their relations with their 
labourers, but East Prussia was remarkably free from 
acute agrarian discontent. After the revolution in Novem- 
ber 1918 and the cession of eastern German territories to 
Poland, the ‘ Junkers’ ceased to be an influential class ; 
in fact they became a burden on the charity of the German 
Republic. The terms in which they are referred to in 
statements emanating from the Military Government belong 
to the realm of political propaganda, and obsolete propa- 
ganda at that. 

On balance, the rule of the three Western Powers was 
beneficial. If its juridical basis was doubtful, its political 
principles confused, if there were some serious excesses in 
the early days of the occupation, if it caused great hardship 
to individuals because they belonged to some ‘ type ’ which 
‘was the object of official reprobation, and were ruined in 
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their professions or interned for a year or two although 
they had committed no indictable offence (and were, 
perhaps, not even charged), the rule of the three Powers 
was characterised by an extensive philanthropy which, 
ranking high by any standard, gave comfort to countless 
sufferers and helped to make the Federal Republic a land 
of liberty in drastic contrast with the defunct Third Reich 
and with the Democratic Republic. 

The institutions of the sovereign State, which is now 
emerging, bear a close resemblance to those of the former 
Weimar Republic. The constitution is almost the same 
and most of the statutes enacted under the Weimar Re- 
public are still in force (and never ceased to be, even in the 
Third Reich). 

The Federal Republic was subjected to decentralisation 
by the will of the three Powers on the assumption that a 
centralised German State would be more formidable from 
a military point of view than a decentralised. It is hard 
to see much force in this assumption. In any case, the 
Republic will surely do as it pleases, for now that it is 
required to take part in the defence of the West it will 
be impossible for the three Powers to interfere in its 
internal affairs unless these take a turn that might be 
prejudicial to Western security. 

Whatever the form may be, is the Republic ‘ demo- 
cratic’ in content, are its people of a mind to collabo- 
rate with the Atlantic Powers in promoting peace and 
security ? 

The answer is, on the whole, in the affirmative, although 
with regard to ‘ democracy ’ we cannot be sure, for it is 
impossible to foretell what political forces or trends will 
prevail. Perhaps it is immaterial whether the Republic 
will remain ‘ democratic’ or not, as long as it does not 
fall into the hands of political fanatics, whether they be 
militant nationalists or pacifists. 

Competent observers hold that if the National Socialist 
Party were to be permitted, it would poll a considerable 
number of votes—say 15 per cent. of the total—in a 
general election. But what does National Socialism mean 
in Germany to-day ? It means, chiefly, the recollection 
of a period, lasting from 1933 until the time when the 
fortunes of war began to turn against Germany, during 
which full employment, social security, stable prices, 
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reasonably good wages prevailed. This period had followed 
years of ruinous inflation, of vast unemployment, and civil 
disorder. It preceded catastrophe of a magnitude un- 
equalled since the Thirty Years War. That the National 
Socialist Revolution which established the Third Reich 
was the direct cause of the Second World War and, there- 
fore, of the national catastrophe, that fearful cruelties were 
perpetrated by the responsible authorities in that Reich— 
these things are little realised by millions of Germans, who 
look back to the Reich as the period of greatest well-being 
enjoyed in a generation. It is this recollection, rather 
than any belief in the superiority of the Aryan race, in 
‘blood and soil,’ in the martial virtues, and in the Fiihrer- 
drinzip, that would make up the bulk of a Nationalist or 
National Socialist vote in Germany to-day. 

Altogether there has been a decline, indeed a collapse, 
of political fanaticisms and of that faith in terrestrial 
heavens, which is the substance of the modern ideologies. 

After the First World War, Germany became the 
battlefield of conflicting ‘ ideologies,’ even in the realm of 
art and letters, though principally of politics and economics. 
The last general election to be held in the Weimar Republic, 
in March 1933, produced a large absolute majority for two 
of these ideologies—for National Socialism and Commun- 
ism. In other words, the greater part of the German 
people showed their preference for either of the two most 
terrible forms of tyranny the world has ever known, 
terrible not only in themselves but also in their conse- 
quences to all mankind. 

The German Communist Party was the largest in the 
world after the Russian. To-day in the Federal Republic 
it has shrunk to almost nothing and would be swept out 
of existence in the Democratic Republic if Russia’s shelter- 
ing hand were withdrawn. The National Socialist Party 
fell only just short of an absolute majority in March 1933, 
and probably gained supporters during the first few years 
of the Third Reich-—even during the first few years of the 
war it enjoyed immense popularity. 

The Germans do not, as they did after the First World 
War, dream of some ideal condition that can be achieved 
by the power of an idea or of a theory. The Germans of 
the Federal Republic think in terms of work, money, and 
survival ; those of the Democratic Republic in terms of 
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liberation from Communism. Dominating the whole life 
of the Federal Republic is the fear of another war. The 
Republic would, in a general conflict, become the principal 
battleground—it might become so twice over, in the event 
of a Russian advance, followed, after an interval, by the 
advance of the Atlantic Powers (it would be subjected to 
constant aerial attack even during the interval). Destruc- 
tion would descend upon its cities, its industries, and its 
people from both sides. For the Germans of the Federal 
Republic, a third world war means annihilation of a kind 
that makes the issues between defeat and victory appear 
immaterial. 

The Republic, that genial Western land which has 
again begun to prosper, was just, and only just, saved 
from the edge of doom. It escaped too narrowly and 
at too fearful a sacrifice to risk its all again. It dis- 
plays a prodigious vitality which offers a fair hope not 
only of survival but of survival amid material pros- 
perity. The Germans are fearful of anything that may 
destroy that hope. They are fearful of rearmament, lest 
it provoke the Russians They are fearful of not rearming 
lest they lose the protection of the Atlantic Powers and be 
at Russia’s mercy. All Dr Adenauer’s exceptional astute- 
ness was needed to manceuvre the German Treaty through 
Parliament, so extensive is repugnance to anything that 
even hints at war. If it came to the point, the people of 
the Federal Republic would prefer a Russian occupation 
to war. 

The rapid and easy triumph of the National Socialist 
Revolution shattered all German political idealism that 
was associated with liberalism and ‘democracy’. ‘The 
total defeat not only of German arms but also of that 
revolution in 1945 shattered all that remained of German 
political idealism. And it created ,a terrible dilemma for 
all German patriots, who were bound to detest National 
Socialism, as soon as they perceived its true character, 
and yet found it hard to oppose it without giving ‘ aid and 
comfort’ to their country’s foes. Even the flame of 
German patriotism is burning at a low temperature and 
there is, under the surface, much indifference in western 
Germany with regard to the fate of the eastern territories. 

Any nation infused with a genuine patriotic spirit 
would dream of recovering those territories by force of 
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arms if, in the course of the years, no other way could be 
found of recovering them. 'To the Germans of the Federal 
Republic at least, the thought of forfeiting those territories 
for ever is more endurable than the thought of war. The 
late Dr Schumacher was deeply aware that his fellow- 
countrymen in the Federal Republic might, if they were 
to find enduring security in association with the Atlantic 
Powers, grow lukewarm in their desire for the reunion of 
all Germans. In this respect he spoke not as a nationalist 
but as a patriot. Throughout his life and until the very 
end, Dr Schumacher was an uncompromising opponent of 
nationalism in every form. 

We cannot, of course, be sure that the people of the 
Federal Republic will, as they recover self-confidence (as 
they are doing to-day, with speed and vigour) will not 
acquire a more combative spirit. They are self-assertive 
even now. They will not be easy partners in any future 
alliance. They believe in hard work, in private enterprise, 
in profits, and in competition—in fact, ruthless competition. 
They even dream of conquest—but conquest of foreign 
markets, not of foreign countries. 

They are not deeply interested in forms of government. 
The theories, and the interminable and often ill-tempered 
theoretical discussions that proliferated in Germany after 
the First World War with regard to the nature of society 
and forms of government died down. The Social Demo- 
crats wear their Marxism very lightly. They may emerge 
as the strongest Party from the next general elections, but 
they are a community of interests and not a movement 
united by a doctrine. In Germany, at least, the European 
revolutionary heritage has come to an end. The situation 
in Germany after the First World War was both revolu- 
tionary and counter-revolutionary. To-day it is neither ; 
it is simply non-revolutionary. 

Of the refugees, numbering about ten million, from the 
lost territories many feel an acute nostalgia for their home- 
lands. They constitute a political force which keeps the 
issue alive. But they do not command much sympathy 
from their more fortunate fellow countrymen. 

Must we assume that Germany will remain divided for 
ever? Ifweask: How is the reunion to be brought about ? 
we are at a loss for an answer. Most Germans would reply : 
By negotiation! But on what basis? What power or 
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price could induce Russia to surrender a conquest of such 
political, economic, strategic, and, above all, doctrinal 
importance as eastern and central Germany? Many 
Germans expect reunion as the result of a ‘ general settle- 
ment.’ They may be right—if there is a ‘ general settle- 
ment.’ Mr Eden has stated that we shall ‘ negotiate from 
strength ’"—we, presumably, being the Atlantic Powers. 
But again, on what basis? We are not prepared to 
employ force or even the threat of force to restore the 
national unity of our former foes. And if a price has 
to be paid, it must surely be paid by the Germans them- 
selves, that is to say, by the Federal Republic. But what 
price could the Republic conceivably pay, what price 
commensurate, from the Russian point of view, with the 
surrender of such conquests ? 

If we were dealing with the Russia of the Tsars, it 
might be a different matter. Such a Russia might restore 
the eastern territories in return for a German alliance which 
would afford complete security in Europe (from the Russian 
point of view). But for Germany to detach herself from 
the Atlantic Powers and associate herself with the Soviet 


Union would, in effect, be final surrender to a Power bent 
on universal conquest, a Power whose whole raison d’étre 
is universal conquest. 

We cannot, therefore, answer the question, Will the 
two Germanies ever be one again, except by saying that 
the answer, if there is one, pertains to the wide question, 
Will the world remain divided as it is to-day ? 


F. A. Vorer. 





Art. 11—ETHIOPIA’S FEDERAL UNION. 


AT last, after six years of restless negotiation, Ethiopia has 
recovered the maritime province of her old empire, which 
is now known as Eritrea. She has again her access to the 
sea. For the former Italian colony is an autonomous unit 
federated with Ethiopia under the sovereignty of the 
Ethiopian Emperor. The decision was made by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations in December 
1950, and it has taken nearly two years to work out a 
constitution. Ethiopia and Eritrea were the first coun- 
tries to be freed from the Fascist domination in the World 
War; and while Ethiopia recovered her independence at 
once, Eritrea since 1941 was governed by a British Military 
Administration pending the settlement of its destiny. 
What remained of the British Administration, and of the 
British troops who had helped to maintain law and order 
since they drove out the Italians, left Eritrea in September, 
save that thirty-five of the British officers stayed as 
advisers in the new Government. The Ethiopian flag 
was run up in Asmara, the capital town ; and the Emperor 
Hailie Selassie’s son-in-law and his daughter have taken 
up their residence in the palace of the former Italian 
governors. The Emperor himself was acclaimed by the 
people. 

Ethiopia has had a long and dour struggle to regain 
the province. It started at the Paris Peace Conference in 
1946, where the representatives of the Allied Nations met 
to draw up the terms of peace with Italy. They agreed 
there on everything except what was to be done with the 
Italian colonies in Africa: Libya, Eritrea, and Italian 
Somaliland. Then the Foreign Ministers of the four Great 
Powers, Great Britain, U.S.A., Soviet Union, and France, 
tried for a year to settle that question. They sent out to 
the colonies a commission of inquiry to ascertain the 
wishes of the peoples. And when they had examined the 
report, each Minister put forward proposals, some ingenious 
and some not so ingenious, for each of the three territories. 
They failed to come to an agreement; and so, in accord- 
ance with the decision which had been taken in Paris, the 
matter was referred in 1948 to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. For two years that body, repre- 
senting nearly all the nations of the world, wrestled with 
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the problem. The Interim Committee, which dealt with 
the affairs of the United Nations between the sittings of 
the Assembly, was specially concerned with the problem 
of Eritrea. It sent out yet another commission of inquiry, 
but obtained no clear guidance from its reports. The 
Committee again examined different proposals: union of 
Eritrea with Ethiopia, partition between Ethiopia and the 
Sudan, the establishment of an independent State, trustee- 
ship of the United Nations, even an Italian trusteeship. 

The destiny of the two other Italian colonies in Africa 
was settled in 1949, but it was not till a year later that 
the Assembly, by a majority of more than two-thirds, 
adopted the plan for a federation of all of Eritrea with 
Ethiopia under the Emperor. The autonomous Eritrean 
Government is to exercise legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial powers in the field of domestic affairs. The Federal 
Government controls defence, foreign affairs, currency and 
finance, foreign and inter-state commerce, and inter-state 
communications. There is to be a single Customs system, 
and no barrier to the free movement of goods and persons 
within the Federal area. The Federal Government can 
impose uniform taxes to meet the expenses of Federal 
administration and services. All the inhabitants, except 
foreign subjects, wili have Ethiopian nationality. 

An Imperial Federal Council is constituted, with equal 
numbers of Ethiopian and Eritrean representatives, to 
advise upon the common affairs of the Federation. 
Citizens of Eritrea will participate in the executive and 
judicial branches, and will be represented in the legisla- 
tive branch of the Federal Government in a fair proportion 
of its population to the total population of the Federation. 
Human rights, as laid down in the Declaration of the 
United Nations, are assured to all residents of Eritrea, 
without distinction of nationality, race, sex, language, or 
religion. It is specifically provided that no discrimination 
shall be made against existing foreign enterprises engaged 
in industrial, commercial, agricultural, educational, or 
charitable activities. A Commissioner appointed by the 
United Nations cooperated with the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment and with the British administration in Eritrea to 
draw up the Constitution, and to arrange for the transfer 
of powers from the Military Administration to the Eritrean 
and Federal authorities. He completed his work in due 
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time, by September 1952. The Federal Act and the 
Constitution were ratified by the Emperor of Ethiopia ; 
and the Constitution has been adopted by the Eritrean 
Assembly. 

In order to understand the significance of the union, 
it is necessary to sketch the history of the land before, 
during, and after the Italian occupation. Eritrea is not 
a natural political or a natural economic unit. It was a 
completely artificial Italian creation. Its name is derived 
from the Latin for the Red Sea, Mare Erythreeum, and it 
consisted of 650 miles of coast along the Red Sea and the 
Gulf of Aden, with two ports, Massowa and Assab, and a 
narrow hinterland. Before the Italian occupation, the 
greater part of the territory was included in the Tigre 
Province of Ethiopia. In antiquity the coastal belt was 
part of the ancient Kingdom of Axum, which had close 
relations with the Arab countries on the other side of the 
Red Sea, and also with the Roman provinces of Egypt and 
the Middle East. In the Middle Ages the chief (Ras) of 
the province, ruling under the King of Kings, was known 
as the Lord of the Sea ; and the ruling race, the Amharas, 
who had come across the sea from the Arabian peninsula, 
were a sea-going people. 

During the long struggle, however, between Cross and 
Crescent, in North and East Africa, the Moors in their 
forays from North Africa and the Mediterranean estab- 
lished ports on the western shores of the Red Sea, and 
occupied a small island off the mainland at Massowa. 
They made it a Muslim outpost. The Ethiopians had 
been for centuries a Christian rock in a Muslim Sea, and 
the Muslim occupation of the coast tended to isolate 
them more completely. The Ottoman Turks, after their 
conquest of the Middle East, followed the Moors at 
Massowa. 

When, at the end of the fifteenth century, the Kingdom 
of Prester John—with which Ethiopia was then identified 
-—came within the orbit of European Christendom, the 
Portuguese envoys found that Massowa was under the 
shadowy sovereignty of the Turks. They sought per- 
mission to build a fort and church there, and Prester John 
granted it. At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the British Government established their first diplomatic 
relations with Ethiopia; and Lord Valentia, who com- 
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manded an expedition of discovery in the Red Sea, recom- 
mended to the Government to place Massowa under 
British protection in order to open communication between 
Ethiopia and the British settlements in the East and other 
Christian countries. Some years later, however, the Eng- 
lish chose Aden, on the eastern side of the Red Sea, as 
their port of call. And it was the Egyptian Khedives, in 
their period of expansion, who succeeded the Turks at 
Massowa. They kept a garrison there until the rising in 
the Sudan of the Mahdi in 1880 and the following year. 
Then, being unable to hold the Sudan, they invoked the 
help of King John of Ethiopia to evacuate their troops. 
It was at this time that General Gordon recommended that 
Massowa should be given to the Ethiopians, and when the 
objection was raised that they were not sufficiently ad- 
vanced, replied: ‘Is it not possible that they would be 
more advanced if they were freed from their isolation ? ’ 
Lord Napier, the victor of Magdala, who had led the 
British expedition against King Theodor in 1867, had the 
same view. 

The Italians were already establishing themselves by 
peaceful or violent penetration on the western coast of the 
Red Sea and Gulf of Aden. ‘They had bought from the 
local sultan a foothold at Assab ; and when Massowa was 
evacuated by the Egyptians, the British Government 
acquiesced in their taking possession of the port. The 
British purpose was to keep out the French, who were 
then their principal rivals in Northern and Central Africa. 

King John of Ethiopia bitterly resented the aggression, 
and resisted the Italian advance to the hinterland. But 
he was killed in the moment of victory against the bands 
of the Mahdi, and his successor, Menelik II, was compelled 
for the time to recognise Italian sovereignty over the 
region. In that age of imperialism the divine right of 
the white race could hardly be questioned by the primi- 
tively armed black and coloured peoples. Menelik, how- 
ever, did check the wanton invasion of his territories by 
the Italians and destroyed their army at Adowa in 1896. 
For nearly forty years Italy had to be content with the 
small and narrow Colony of Eritrea. All the time she had 
turned a covetous eye on the vast spaces and the fertile 
highlands of Ethiopia. In 1935 Mussolini launched his 
effort to create—cheaply as he expected—a new Roman 
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Empire in East Africa. The Italians had trained the 
young men of Eritrea to be the auxiliaries of their army. 
Hundreds of young men of spirit of their colony, however, 
entered the government service of Ethiopia, which was 
the only way they could pursue an honourable ambition. 

The Italian colony comprised an area of 15,000 square 
miles, as against the 350,000 of Ethiopia. It had 600,000 
inhabitants, as against the 15 million of the Empire. The 
Italians built a modern and showy city of Asmara as their 
capital, and by 1936 brought there 50,000 Italians, who 
lived among 100,000 black people. They brought, also, a 
few thousand Italian peasants and planted them on the 
best land in the healthy highlands around Asmara, 8,000 
feet up. The English official record of the colony, after 
it was conquered in 1941, remarked : ‘ In this strange city 
lived 45,000 Italians, who could not obtain enough fresh 
milk for their children and imported their vegetables from 
Rome, and 100,000 natives crowded into latrineless native 
quarters, which lacked water even for their unambitious 
needs.’ The Italians built a railway from Massowa to 
Asmara and a steel ropeway to carry goods up the moun- 
tains. They built finely engineered roads from the coast 
to the mountains. And when in 1936, by the ruthless use 
of the air force and poisoned gas, they overwhelmed the 
army of Ethiopia, drove Hailie Selassie from his capital 
and country, and proclaimed King Victor Emanuel as 
Emperor, they carried through a colonial policy which was 
without parallel. While they made the native people 
serve as hewers of wood and drawers of water, they spent 
millions and millions on public works to prepare the 
country for Italian settlement. 

They had only four years for constructive action, and 
during all that time they were faced by a guerilla warfare 
of the patriots. In 1940, having thrown in their lot with 
the Nazis, in the hope of seizing the English empire in Africa, 
they provoked the revolt of their subjects, the return of 
Hailie Selassie to win back his kingdom, and the might of 
the British Commonwealth. Within a year they had lost 
their ramshackle empire in North and East Africa. Their 
legacy was a system of fine metalled roads linking both 
Eritrea and Somalia with the capital, Addis Ababa; and 
a vast airfield and repair depot in Asmara. The Great 
North Road runs from Addis to Massowa, over 650 miles, 
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most of it over the mountains. In their short period of 
rule the Italians had got rid of the artificial frontiers. 

The Italians indeed, in their tradition of divide and 
rule, did foster differences between the Muslims and the 
Christian inhabitants of Eritrea. When they were de- 
prived of their empire in 1941, their 30,000 subjects who 
remained in the former colony tried to foment a separatist 
movement amongst the Muslims, though for centuries there 
had been little or no trouble between the peoples of the 
two faiths. But the unrest which was excited by the 
world war, by commissions of inquiry and the uncertain 
fate of the land, and by the infectious fever of partition 
in India and Palestine, led to a kindred movement in the 
territory that was under British military occupation. 

The separatist claims and partition projects are now 
disposed of, and Eritrea and Ethiopia will give Europe an 
experiment of working out a federal union. It should 
have a fair passage. The majority of the Eritreans, if only 
a slender majority, are Coptic Christians who belong by 
geography, race, and culture to Ethiopia and are part and 
parcel of the people of the Tigre province. In the northern 
region, adjoining the Sudan, the Muslims are in the 
majority. But in Ethiopia itself there has been, under 
the present Emperor, no discrimination between Muslims 
and Christians for office, and it would have been perverse 
to sever, as was once urged, the Muslim pastoral tribes in 
the plains from the Christian cultivators in the highlands. 

The essential virtue of the union under one sovereign 
of the coast territory with the highlands is that it will give 
Ethiopia again the opportunity to control her foreign 
trade through her own ports. During the last years she 
has laid a modest foundation of a merchant marine, buying 
a few English ships which were hitherto based on Massowa 
and Aden. For half a century the Ethiopians have had 
to depend for most of their import and export on a French 
railway line from Jibuti to Addis Ababa. Now that they 
have their own outlets to the sea, they will be masters of 
their soul. Internally, also, the unnatural separation of 
the arid coast from the fertile plateau will be ended ; and 
the people of Eritrea, the northern Federal Province, will 
derive their food supply, without customs barriers, from 
the productive lands of the south. The union opens larger 


prospects of restoring the old link between Ethiopia and 
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the Arab peninsula from which the ruling people came. 
Her fertile country can supply the Arab lands not only 
with the coffee, which already goes to Arabia and takes 
the name of Mocha, but with the grain and the meat that 
they lack. The access to the Red Sea will help in time to 
link the Empire of the Lion of Judah with the New Judea, 
which has its port of Elath at the northern end of the Gulf 
of Akaba. So Ethiopia will be able henceforth ‘ to walk 
proudly again along the great boulevards of the world.’ 

On Sept. 11, 1952, the Emperor of Ethiopia ratified 
the Federation Act and proclaimed the Federal Union. 
His address on that occasion was marked at once by a 
feeling of achievement after a long struggle, and by the 
Christian humanity which has characterised his utterances 
since the restoration in 1941. ‘ Let this day be remem- 
bered throughout the annals of our history as a day of 
national rejoicing. ‘To-day has been fulfilled the exact 
wording of the message which, during the struggle of 
liberation twelve years ago, we announced to our beloved 
homeland: ‘‘I have come to restore the independence of 
my country including Eritrea, whose people will henceforth 
dwell under the Ethiopian flag.”’ . . . Eritrea was one of the 
first territories to be freed. In consequence of the long 
struggles and of opposition to the expressed will of the 
people, it is now the last to receive its solution.’ 

The Emperor paid a generous tribute to his faithful 
wartime and peacetime ally, the United Kingdom, who 
had the prescience and statesmanship to support the basic 
solution of Eritrea’s union with Ethiopia. 

When in 1949 the United Nations Assembly, by an 
overwhelming majority, endorsed the reunion of the 
peoples, political considerations, unconnected with the 
wishes and welfare of the population, temporarily de- 
feated the solution. A second commission of inquiry was 
sent out. Throughout the period the Emperor had stood 
firmly on principle, and rejected offers for bargaining 
which were contrary to the sacred principle of self-deter- 
mination. He expounded the constitutional arrangements 
of the Federation. ‘The Eritreans will not only participate 
in their local government, but they will receive, Christians 
and Muslims alike, the fruit of self-determination, and 
have the fullest participation in all branches and levels of 
the Ethiopian Government.’ 
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He ended on a note of faith: *‘ To-day, at this historic 
moment of entering that new era, we call upon all, Chris- 
tians and Muslims, foreigners and brothers of the Empire 
of Ethiopia, in a spirit of charity, goodwill and resolve 
under the guidance of Almighty God, to strive for the 
welfare of the greater Ethiopia and for the sustained and 
worthy acquittal of its widening responsibilities.’ The 
Federal Union of Ethiopia and Eritrea will be a valuable 
example for the world, not only of the settlement of a 
colonial question, but of the union of different ethnical and 
religious groups in one political and economic unit. 


NORMAN BENTWICH. 
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Books about Hitler and the Nazi regime are now legion 
and one would imagine that there was little new left to 


say about the subject, but ‘Hitler. A Study in Tyranny,’ 
by Alan Bullock, Censor of St Catherine’s at Oxford 
(Odhams), very fully justifies its publication, both in quality 
and quantity—a well reasoned, well balanced and well 
documented historical study of nearly 800 pages of small 
type. It covers the whole of Hitler’s career from the down- 
and-out would-be artist in Vienna, filled with frustration, 
fury, and fantasy, to the supremely egotistic dictator of 
continental Europe in 1941, and thence to the physical and 
mental, but still domineering, wreck of the Berlin bunker 
in 1945. The question is, were his assistants, Goering and 
Co., at Nuremberg justified in putting all the blame on him 
(once he was safely dead) and saying that his word alone 
counted, and, if so, what was his special ability to secure 
and maintain such remarkable power ? Readers of this 
book will, we think, feel that the claim is justified and that, 
taken all round, he alone counted. The author sums up: 
‘The fact that his career ended in failure and that his 
defeat was due to his own mistakes does not by itself detract 
from Hitler’s claim to greatness. The flaw lies deeper. 
For these remarkable powers were combined with an ugly 
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and strident egotism, a moral and intellectual cretinism. 
The passions which ruled Hitler’s mind were ignoble: 
hatred, resentment, the lust to dominate, to destroy. His 
career did not exalt but debase the human condition. . . . 
It is this lack of anything to justify the suffering he caused 
rather than his own monstrous and ungovernable will which 
makes Hitler both so repellent and so barren a figure.’ No 
student of the period can afford to neglect this able and 
convincing study. | 

The words ‘ empire’ and ‘ imperialism’ have been so 
degraded in common use of late years that they seem to 
mean nothing but brutal aggression—very different from 
the ideals of imperialism formerly held in this country. 
‘Lord Milner and the Empire ’ by Vladimir Halpérin, with 
an introduction by the Rt Hon. L. 8S. Amery (Odhams), 
is therefore specially valuable in showing what these high 
ideals were. Lord Milner, we are told, was ‘a typical 
Englishman, typical of his age. He devoted the whole of 
his life to working and planning for the Empire. He was 
the prototype of the British proconsul. His career was 
colourful and eventful; it was unique, and yet it may 
serve as a classical example of the career of an Englishman 
of his class and time.’ His credo for the British Empire is 
summed up in ‘that authority is the only one capable, 
under present circumstances, of ensuring to the peoples of 
these countries the primary blessings of order and justice. 
Its withdrawal would be a disaster for them and on our 
part a dereliction of duty.’ Times have changed greatly 
since Lord Milner first worked for the Empire and the 
Dominions are now rightly entirely free partners, but the 
dependent colonies still remain and so should Lord Milner’s 
ideals. It is pleasing to find a foreigner so thoroughly 
approving of these ideals. Dr Halpérin has studied his 
subject thoroughly and with great insight. His book is 
most ably written and carries conviction as well as giving 
information. 

Augustus Hare’s ‘ The Story of My Life’ was a well- 
known book fifty years ago, handicapped even in those 
ampler days by its portentous length of over 3,000 pages, 
and out of the question for reprinting nowadays. Luckily, 
however, it is a case of ‘ half as long, twice as good,’ and 
under the title of ‘The Years with Mother ’ (George Allen 
and Unwin) Mr Malcolm Barnes has skilfully edited and 
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reduced into one volume the first three of the original work. 
This volume covers the years up to the death of Hare’s 
aunt and adoptive mother, Maria, who lavished on him the 
maternal love so conspicuously lacking in his own mother, 
though it was love permeated by narrow, cramping and rigid 
religious beliefs, made more rigid by Augustus’ Aunt Esther 
at Hurstmonceaux Rectory, whose idea of religion was to 
mortify herself and all near her and consider all pleasure 
a sin. Augustus’ education was not helpful—tutors at home 
and elsewhere, often changed, and a brief period at Harrow 
cut short by illness. Then came Oxford, where at last 
he felt in congenial surroundings and began to develop. 
After that began his curious life of layers of devoted nursing 
of his often sick mother and social life in the houses of the 
great, surrounded by elderly peeresses and perhaps more 
welcome in the drawing-room than in the smoking-room, 
for he was no sportsman. Useful family connections took 
him to many of the stately homes, where he gave pleasure 
with his vast fund of anecdotes, often indiscreet and spooky ! 
He also lived for long periods in Rome in the last years of 
Papal temporal sovereignty, and in other parts of Italy 
and the Riviera, where he sketched and wrote. The book 
has the value of a remarkable record of higher social life 
of the period, by ‘ a dapper little man, a snob, somewhat 
old maidish, a hobnob of landed nobility, a confirmed 
bachelor, well travelled and widely and deeply read.’ 

‘So it looks to me,’ by Sir William Y. Darling (Odham’s), 
is a book for which the author’s countless friends have long 
wished—and they will not be disappointed now. There 
have been so many myths current about ‘ Will Y’ and his 
varied experiences in life that it almost seems easier to 
catalogue the occupations that he has not followed than 
those that he has! That of course is an exaggeration, but 
he, the son of an Edinburgh draper, has been shop assistant, 
speciality salesman, barrow-boy, hotel waiter, horsedealer, 
bookseller, journalist, author, soldier (ranker in the Black 
Watch and commissioned officer in the Royal Scots, a very 
gallant and enterprising company commander and a highly 
popular and unconventional staff officer), insurance busi- 
ness man, City Councillor, Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 
chief owner of one of Edinburgh’s most prominent drapery 
and clothing establishments and of a famous bookshop, 
and M.P.—as well as varied incidental employments too 
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many to mention. The publishers rightly claim that ‘a 
slice of life so generously spiced, should make a book rich 
alike in anecdote, wit, and wisdom.’ As Sir William says 
of himself, ‘I sought the light, and to reiterate the pun, 
I did not despise the limelight.’ He is always ready to 
laugh with others and at himself. This is a kindly, human, 
and enjoyable record of a genial rolling-stone who has 
most emphatically gathered moss! It ought to have an 
index. 

Sir Lewis Namier has made another valuable contribu- 
tion to history in his ‘In the Nazi Era’ (Macmillan). With 
the unerring skill of his literary rapier he pierces the skin 
(and complacency) of various former associates of Hitler 
who, having managed to survive and, with Hitler and his 
major associates safely dead, have published their reminis- 
cences, apologias, and explanations of their own past 
records—not without adapting historical truth to meet 
the present changed circumstances. Halder, von Dirksen, 
von Weizsacker, Erich and Theo Kordt, and Paul Schmidt 
are thus examined, and we imagine that they would not 
have an easy time in the witness box if examined by Sir 
Lewis Namier. Indeed, some of their statements would 
need a good deal of explanation. The second half of Sir 
Lewis’ book bears the ominous title of ‘Surrender to 
Danger ’ and reviews the events leading up to the ‘ Ansch- 
luss ’ with Austria, the Czech crises of 1938, and above all 
Munich. Here there will not be such general agreement with 
Sir Lewis. It can of course be shown on good evidence that 
the German General Staff advised Hitler that Germany 
was altogether unready for war in 1938. From that it can 
be argued that if we had stood firmly and had not ‘ ap- 
peased ’ there would have been no war. But what is not 
shown is that if Germany was not ready, we were even 
more unready and the French still more so, and it is obvious 
that Hitler, trusting to his intuition, might have well called 
the bluff, It will take more than Sir Lewis’ skilful pleading 
to prove that the much-derided appeasers were so entirely 
wrong. 

Countless books have been written about India but 
very few better worth reading and more informative than 
Sir Stanley Reed’s ‘The India I Knew, 1897-1947’ 
(Odhams). For nearly twenty years he was editor of 
‘The Times’ of India and as such made it his business 
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to know and understand people of all kinds, European 
and Indian, viceroys, governors, princes, politicians, civil 
servants, business men, agriculturists, peasants, local 
officials, agitators, literary men, and philosophers. He 
has interesting reminiscences of all and he is often very 
outspoken, both in praise and in criticism. He emphasises 
the wonderful benefits that England has conferred on 
India, he emphasises no less what India and Pakistan must 
do for themselves in the future—no easy task. He is 
caustic about reactionaries, however eminent, who have 
tried to put the clock back, and he points out that all our 
period of domination in India has, deliberately or not, 
tended to the final aim of self-government. Many mistakes 
have been made, but there is indeed much of which it is 
right to be proud. As Sir Stanley says, ‘This historic 
period should not pass without some attempt to show how 
Britons lived and worked in the great days of British rule 
and to pay a tribute to the Indian men of affairs who laid 
the foundations of democratic government.’ 

Another good book on the same subject, ‘The British 
Impact on India’ by Sir Percival Griffiths (Macdonald), 
cannot fail to be a valuable source book for future his- 
torians. The author by reason of his three-fold approach, 
as a former district officer in Bengal, a member of the 
Indian Legislature, and a leading representative of the 
business community in India has had exceptional oppor- 
tunities of gaining a wide knowledge of his subject ; but, 
owing to its many-sided nature and the different and 
mutually exclusive fields of experience, this is inevitably 
incomplete, and some important aspects have not been 
touched on at all, e.g. the beneficial effect of the Army on 
village life in its recruiting areas, the indirect but pervasive 
influence of political officers and Chief’s Colleges on modern- 
ising the States, and the results of a century’s missionary 
effort ; and not until all have been assessed and synthesised 
can a really balanced verdict be given. 

With these qualifications, the author is to be con- 
gratulated on his success in presenting such an impartial 
and lucid description of the British connection. The most 
interesting and informative part of the book is perhaps his 
account of the dual source of British administrative 
authority (partly from the Moghul Emperors, partly from 
Parliament) and of the development of the functions of 
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the district magistrate, and of the British revenue adminis- 
tration. The author’s main point, that the specifically 
British contribution to India has been in the realm of 
thought rather than of material things, may surprise some, 
but is amply borne out by the evidence. More contentious, 
however, is his somewhat facile conclusion that the abandon- 
ment of the Princes to enforced integration with the new 
India was an inevitable concomitant of the grant of India’s 
independence ; many think otherwise. Nor will everyone 
agree that the decline of Indian village communities has 
proceeded as far as the author’s Bengal experience has led 
him to surmise. But these are relatively minor criticisms. 
There are several obvious misprints, e.g. Northcliffe for 
Northbrook ; and the omission of the words ‘ murderers 
of the’ before ‘women and children’ on page 106 gives 
a most misleading idea of General Nicholson’s character. 
‘Von Rundstedt,’ by his Chief of Staff, Guenther 
Blumentritt (Odhams), is a notable addition to the series 
of books giving the views of and experiences in the late 
war of eminent Germans. The sub-title is ‘The Soldier 
and the Man,’ but readers will find much more of the 
former than of the latter in the book, which is largely 
taken up with a factual chronicle of von Rundstedt’s 
military career and experiences. The chief interest for 
readers here will be the light the book throws on the war 
from the German side and the tremendous handicaps 
endured by von Rundstedt and other leading generals in 
dealing with Hitler and his disastrous strategical obsession 
of never yielding an inch, and his enduring trust in concrete 
and steel fortifications, making mobile and flexible warfare 
impossible. Von Rundstedt did in fact resign twice (once 
on the Russian front and again when C.-in-C. of the 
Western front) because he found this dictated rigidity 
impossible. Twice Hitler brought him back—and made 
the conditions worse than ever! The book shows clearly 
how von Rundstedt and other commanders (like von Papen 
and other civil officials) distrusted and thoroughly dis- 
liked Hitler—and yet continued to serve him. Von 
Rundstedt is shown to be an able and far-seeing strategist 
contending with adverse fate, but obviously inspiring real 
personal devotion in the author of this book. He is the 
author’s hero, so the book cannot be considered impartial, 
but it is well and clearly written and of historical value. 
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There is said to be a revival of interest at the present 
time in Jeremy Taylor as a man of letters, theologian, and 
leading and formative influence in the sphere of Anglican 
casuistical divinity, but indeed he can never be overlooked 
by anyone interested in the history and literature of the 
Church of England. ‘Jeremy Taylor,’ by Canon C. J. 
Stranks (S.P.C.K.) will therefore be weleome both as an 
up-to-date account of Taylor’s life and as a well-balanced 
and valuable examination of his works. He had a varied 
career; born and educated in Cambridge, he afterwards 
became a Fellow of All Souls, Oxford, and chaplain to 
Charles I and Archbishop Laud, who was a very good 
friend to him. For some time he was a prisoner of the 
Roundheads; then he settled in South Wales and wrote 
his most famous books. After the Restoration he was 
made Bishop of Down and Dromore and a member of the 
[rish Privy Council, but his very High Church views did not 
conduce to happy relations with many of his somewhat 
narrow- and stern-minded Protestant neighbours in Nor- 
thern Ireland. Canon Stranks has had access to some 
useful unpublished material, including a series of letters 
to Lord Conway, and has also made good use of published 
material in depicting skilfully and convincingly one who 
was a brilliant scholar and whose writings were conspicuous 
for imagination, logic, purity, and complete sincerity. 

‘Pioneers of English Education,’ a course of lectures 
given at King’s College, London, edited by A. V. Judges 
(Faber and Faber), includes an introduction by the editor, 
‘ The English Tradition in Education,’ by Sir Philip Morris, 
‘ Robert Owen,’ by Professor M. V. C. Jeffreys, ‘ Bentham 
and the Utilitarians, by Dr N. Hans, ‘James Kaye- 
Shuttleworth,’ by Dr A. V. Judges, ‘ John Henry Newman,’ 
by A. C. F. Beales, ‘ Herbert Spencer and the Scientific 
Movement,’ by Professor J. A. Lauwerys,‘ Matthew Arnold,’ 
by D. B. Patterson, ‘W. E. Forster and the Liberal Re- 
formers,’ by W. H. G. Armytage, and ‘ The Twentieth- 
century Administration,’ by Sir John Maud—a notable 
collection of subjects by an equally notable team of authors. 
Considering how vastly important we consider education 
nowadays, it is curious how long the state delayed coming 
into the field and left almost complete control to the 
churches—especially the Church of England. Even Broug- 
ham when working for secular control had to bow before 
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the bishops. During the first half of the nineteenth century 
there went on a great deal of earnest discussion of remedies 
for a defect in the national life which lay open to the 
observation of all men and women of goodwill and still 
nothing happened. Newman, Matthew Arnold, and Spencer 
all contributed to the breaking down of the old system. 
Kaye-Shuttleworth, Forster, and others must be remem- 
bered with gratitude for beginning to organise the new 
one. ‘This book contains much interesting information 
about both the theory and practice of education in the 
period. 

Once again we welcome ‘The International Who’s 
Who,’ the edition for 1952 being the sixteenth. There are 
nearly 1,100 pages of succinct biographical notices of people 
in all countries ; and their range is remarkably wide, for 
it is by no means only the most eminent who are included. 
That makes the work all the more valuable, as there are 
few people who, reading the papers or listening to the 
wireless in these days, do not come across names in other 
countries of which they know nothing. Fortunate then 
are those who have on their shelves ‘ The International 
Who’s Who’ to which to refer. Facts are corrected up 
to last July and the very imposing and much-to-be- 
recommended volume is issued by Europa Publications 
Ltd. at the price of 41. 

Students and readers can be grateful to Messrs J. M. 
Dent and Sons for three more very useful ‘ Everyman’s ’ 
works of reference: (1) Roget’s famous ‘Thesaurus of 
English Words and Phrases,’ revised and edited by D. C. 
Browning; (2) ‘Atlas of Ancient and Classical Geography,’ 
revised by John Warrington; (3) ‘Dictionary of Non- 
Classical Mythology,’ by Egerton Sykes. Roget’s standard 
work was first published a century ago and obviously there 
have been many developments in our language since then. 
The new volume includes 600 pages of information, and it 
is far more than just a dictionary of synonyms and anto- 
nyms. Over 10,000 new words and phrases have been 
added, especially in the way of technical terms now in use, 
aviation, present-day neologisms, slang terms, American- 
isms, Scotticisms, and nouns of assemblage. It is wonder- 
fully comprehensive, and one can turn, for instance, from 
‘aristocracy’ to ‘okay’ or from ‘ canonical vestments ’ 
to ‘ night shirts,’ or from ‘ ceremonial procession ’ to ‘ hobo.’ 
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There are also 744 columns of index which indicate the 
thoroughness of the work. 

The ‘ Atlas of Ancient and Classical Geography ’ con- 
tains 84 pages of maps and plans and a full gazetteer of the 
ancient world, including Assyria, Israel, Greece, and Rome 
and the latest information about those ancient places. It 
should be a most valuable companion for classical students. 

The ‘ Dictionary of Non-Classical Mythology ’ is arranged 
in short articles forming one alphabetical sequence of 
headings covering the mythological figures of the Near 
East, Europe, India, Persia, America, North and South, 
Australasia, Indonesia, China, Japan, and Africa. 

Thus from ancient Assyria to modern New York (as far 
as language is concerned) from archaic phrase to modern 
slang, from ancient myth to present-day technical ex- 
pression, we find information spread over a large and 
varied field. 

The hard, realistic core of Browning’s poetic achieve- 
ment has too long been ignored by a flippant derision of 
his ‘ easy optimism’ which, as any intelligent reading of 
his work will show, is not at all the same thing in its con- 
text. Two serious books have at last dealt with him as a 
creative artist of major stature, and not as an out-of-date 
and slightly ridiculous great-uncle with a penchant for 
humbug. 

One of the most creditable features of Betty Miller’s 
close-woven and_ brilliantly concentrated biography, 
‘Robert Browning: A Portrait’ (John Murray), is that 
she never indulges herself in superior attitudes towards 
the Victorians. Her sensitive hand, always on the pulse 
of vital human motivation, dispenses with the impedi- 
menta of time, and her period is only a background over 
which her intensely living poets move in their fulness. 
Her book is masterly in its objective understanding. She 
accompanies Browning through his life in a remarkably 
unintrusive, close companionship, interpreting richly the 
complexities of a man dedicated to his poetry and for- 
tunate enough to have found a mutual love devotion in a 
fellow poet. Her style is always equal to the hard task 
she set herself. It is fully equal to the poet who accepted 
words as the exciting tools of his great craft. 

She uses the poetry as the counterpoint to the life, 
keeping the important balance between the poetry that 
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is available for the reader’s own exploration, and the poet 
who is not at all easily available behind the mis-repre- 
sentation with which popular sentiment and insensitive 
reaction have obscured him. In giving the man his 
stature she disproves most of the superficial idea of the 
Wimpole Street period and the rescuing knight. It is a 
remarkable revaluation and must stand as a final inter- 
pretation. She also changes the emphasis of the derided 
late years of the lionised poet. Such strong yet charitable 
biography can only be admired. Can any blame be laid to 
the account of an abundant man for still believing, in his 
declining and bereft years, in his abundance, or for accept- 
ing, on social terms, a public acclaim in a half-realised 
need to fill a life that had come to a great personal 
emptiness ? 

Professor Cohen’s defence of Browning’s poetry, 
‘Robert Browning’ (Longmans), is complete in its con- 
sideration of all the elements in the verse. It is a most 
stimulating and constructive appreciation of the visible 
evidence of the poet’s life work and the author keeps it 
to a lucid, manageable length. He wisely admits biography 
only when it seems pertinent, giving the act of creation 
its due, not, as is fashionable nowadays, as a grand first- 
person orgasm, but as an objective exercise of power, of 
craft concern and experiment whereto everything may or 
may not be contributive. His last chapter is a stirring, 
combative championing against some modern critics who 
dismiss Browning for not being the poet of their imagina- 
tion. 

David Magarshack is known as the translator of 
Stanislavsky’s world-famous book ‘On the Art of the 
Stage’ and as a biographer of Stanislavsky. This was 
thorough preparation for his volume on Chekov as a 
dramatist. Now, in ‘Chekov’ (Faber and Faber) Magar- 
shack turns his well-informed pen to a full-scale biography 
of the Russian writer and he has certainly produced the 
most detailed and comprehensive treatment to date of 
the subject. The facts about society and letters in the 
Russia which was Chekov’s background are, in them- 
selves, vividly unusual and attractive in this stream- 
lined age, and this biography, because of its very industri- 
ousness, has the virtue of making these facts seem less 
fantastic and mysterious. The descriptions of Chekov’s 
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visit to the convict island of Sakhalin are particularly 
enthralling. 

Those, however, who are looking for an account of the 
growth of the writer will not find this a very inspired work. 
In this respect it does not by any means equal Ronald 
Hingley’s book, for instance, which treats so acutely of 
the development of Chekov’s prose from his earliest days 
as a joke-writer and shows how his patient attitude towards 
all suffering, including his own serious illness, shaped his 
objective artistry in the short-story form. There was, of 
course, a Chekov. period, with its spate of imitations, but 
while all this ‘’gins to pale its uneffectual fire’ there is 
no dimming of the achievement of a man who watched 
life with a clarity, humour, and lack of hatred that makes 
many latter-day novelists look puny indeed. Perhaps no 
one book can adequately cover every facet of that brilliant 
mind. 

‘The Recovery of Belief. A Restatement of Christian 
Philosophy,’ by C. E. M. Joad (Faber), is a work that will 
greatly please the author’s Christian friends, and many 
others who in the past have known of him only as a some- 
what arrogant agnostic. It is a brave book and needless 
to say a well reasoned one. Dr Joad’s conversion has 
been no easy one of trusting, childlike faith or unreasoning 
emotion. It represents a hard mental fight and a long 
struggle. Christian belief has won and the book is all the 
more valuable thereby. Dr Joad writes ‘In the circles in 
which I have moved, consisting mainly of left-wing and 
left-centre politicians, journalists, writers, artists and dons, 
it is a comparatively rare thing to find an educated man 
who is also a Christian. . . . For most of my life I have been 
not only an agnostic but a vocal and militant agnostic. 
I have had all the arguments against the religious 
hypothesis at my intellectual fingertips, and was ready and 
apt in their use.” ‘ There is such a thing as the pride of 
the intellect, a pride in which throughout my life I have 
been continuously proud ’—and now he has won through to 
the humility of true faith. His tribute to the Church 
of England with all its deficiencies and troubles, but yet 
overcoming them, will give real pleasure. Some of the 
chapters make hard and concentrated reading necessary, 
but the trouble is well worth while. Thank you, Dr Joad. 

Mr J. W. Robertson Scott having already contributed 
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to the history of the press with his ‘ Story of Pall Mall 
Gazette’ has now further dealt with the subject in his 
‘The Life and Death of a Newspaper’ (Methuen). It 
must, however, be added that in many parts of the book 
the ‘ P.M.G.’ itself is little more than incidencal and some- 
what of a peg on which to hang selected biographical details 
and personal reminiscences of eight editors, John Morley 
1880-83, W. T. Stead 1883-90, E. T. Cook 1890-92, 
H. C. Cust 1892-96, Sir Douglas Straight 1896—1909, 
F. J. Higginbottom 1909-11, J. L. Garvin 1911-15, and 
D. M. Sutherland 1915-23. From this it will be realised 
that editors were not allowed to grow old in the chair 
and that perhaps was due to the peculiarities of owners 
like Henry Yates Thompson and the first Lord Astor, 
about whom also much information is given. Of the 400 
pages of the book nearly half are given to Stead and his 
colleagues and friends and nearly 100 pages to Sir Edward 
Cook—in both cases of course much interesting informa- 
tion is given that has no direct reference to the ‘ P.M.G.’ 
at all. Mr Robertson Scott once again shows his skill in 
weaving patchwork into a pattern. For this patchwork 
he must have scores of notebooks crammed with informa- 
tion, extracts, opinions, gossip, and ancedote, and all is 
woven into the pattern. The reader may find anything 
from life in a newspaper office, to John Morley’s or Ruskin’s 
marriages, planning a garden border, reminiscences and 
opinions of the eminent, idiosyncrasies of millionaires, 
political or society gossip. The book, like the author, 
is a good mixer. 

‘The Private Papers of Douglas Haig,’ edited by 
Robert Blake (Eyre and Spottiswoode), is a book which 
has long been eagerly awaited. Rumour said that Haig’s 
diary was outspoken and devastatingly critical. It is. 
He was a great soldier and a most honourable man, so 
it comes as rather a shock to find him telling the King, 
before the Expeditionary Force crossed to France in 1914, 
that French was quite unfit to command it (which in 
fact was quite true—but next in the chain of command 
came Haig himself!). Yet in October 1915 he claimed 
that no one had been more loyal to French than himself 
and that he had done his best to stop all criticism of him. 
In June 1916 we find him calling Foch ‘ untrustworthy 
and a schemer ’ and ‘ selfish and obstinate,’ while Henry 
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Wilson ‘seems to acquire a more evil look each time I 
see him.’ Rawlinson ‘was not entirely straight in his 
dealings towards me, and would probably go against me 
if his interests were involved.’ These are specimen com- 
ments on his own colleagues. The Italians are ‘ a wretched 
people, useless as fighting men, but greedy for money.’ 
The Portuguese are worse. The French want to use up 
our troops to the last man in order to give them (the 
French) courage and induce them to fight and ‘ the French 
people would rather make peace with the Germans than 
submit to a war tax’ and so on. It will surprise many 
readers to learn how much friction there was between Haig 
and Foch, but no one will be surprised at the bitter dislike 
of Haig and Lloyd George for each other or at the latter’s 
mean and venomous intrigues to get rid of Haig and in 
the end of his desire to claim all the success of the war 
for himself. The book has been extremely well edited 
with excellent introductions (giving a summary of Haig’s 
life and the background of the war) and useful footnotes, 
though more maps would be an advantage. The final 
question must be asked, will Haig’s reputation really be 
enhanced by publishing these diaries, even though they 
contain much really interesting information ? Many will 
think that Haig is made a less great man as a result of 
these bitter complaints and criticisms—and they will be 
sorry. Among the most sorry must be, and indeed are, the 
French, at these criticisms by a man whom they honoured— 
rightly. The book is valuable as history, but really 
regrettable in places. 
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